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No Utopia 


oe best way, so-called, may be fatal. Teaching farm man- 
agement or for that matter other areas of knowledge is 
most likely to progress as we encourage differences among 
teachers. To standardize on a best teaching process to be 
adopted by all teachers could compound weaknesses, impede 
progress, and kill that spark of creativity which kindles pro- 
fessional spirit. 

We, as teachers, cherish the right to differences in process 
for ourselves and others. We believe that allowing, yes, even 
encouraging, such differences is essential to the continuing 
improvement of our services. Such a privilege is the mark of 
a profession—for to standardize process is to move in the 
direction of a trade. The right to differ keeps us, individually, 
on our toes working for more efficient ways of teaching. 


How to teach farm management or for that matter pre- 
cisely what should be taught at a given level is debatable. We 
feature such problems in this issue to emphasize the differences 
and to point-up the innovations developed by teachers, rather 
than to present some utopian answers. It is an area of our 
teaching in which there is much difference in technique among 
teachers. While some feel that they have hit upon a best way 
of teaching it for themselves, many are far from satisfied. 
Those seeking to improve their performance in this area may 
profit from the experiences and suggestions of others which 
are reported in this number. 


School-leavers 


ro. and, let’s see, how many others have quit our 
classes in the past few months? One, two or three? Cer- 
tainly one would say not very many in any given school. 
Correct, but in any given year the total number probably 
exceeds the number of students who are graduated. It is 
therefore of some importance that we should be concerned 
with the problem of drop-outs or early school leavers. Two 
questions are paramount: (1) What can be done to make 
school more attractive and vital to these boys? and (2) What 
can or should we do for those who have left school? 

Making school more functional to them is a job for the 
entire faculty. First, however, we can check on our own pro- 
gram to make sure that it is in high gear. Are we giving every- 
one in the group the opportunity for participation? Do we 
recognize the efforts and contributions of each pupil? Which 
boys are unresponsive? Which ones seem downright unhappy? 
Have we taken time to try and reach them—to discover their 
interests and abilities? A little attention on our own part can 
be a beginning to an attack on the total problem with the help 
of other faculty members. 

A number of studies have brought out the fact that many 
of the drop-outs enter farming—in some cases in even higher 
proportion than do the graduates. Perhaps the situation has 
changed. However a quick check with class members would 
more than likely reveal a surprising number of boys under 
18, working on farms. Whether or not we do anything at this 
time for the group depends on the local situation. We have 
to admit that they constitute an important segment of the 
youth population and that we, at least to some extent, have 
failed them once. Dare we to do so again? 


To reduce the rate of drop-outs and to provide some means . 


of helping those who do drop-out are among the most. 
challenging problems faced by teachers today. We n 
pioneering in these areas. We need to share the findings of 
these pioneering efforts with others. 


Profits vs. family goals 


T IS commonly said that we teach farm management to help 
the individual maximize profits. Such a purpose is satis- 
factory in the cases where maximizing profits constitute the 
best means by which the farm family may achieve its high 
priority goals. Since teachers of agriculture deal, to a large 
extent, with individual farmers and farm families, they are 
in a position to direct much of their instruction in terms of 
the goals of individual families. As a matter of fact this 
probably is not far from the average teacher’s modus operandi. 
Furthermore, even though maximizing profits is included as a 
central concept of farm management by those in the pro- 
fession, most of them would not quarrel too much with the 
idea that the central purpose should be helping the farm 
family achieve its goals through the way in which the farm 
is organized and managed. 


There does seem to be a danger in placing all of our em- 
phasis on maximizing profits. The danger lies in the failure 
of individuals to see the consequences of certain courses of 
action. More profits to buy more land to make more profits is a 
cycle which does not necessarily turn out the real goals of 
the farm family. 


Such goals, as providing education for the children, enjoying 
some leisure time, providing a place for the new generation 
to live, maintaining land, grounds, and buildings in tip-top 
shape—providing special incentives to maintain interest of 
youth in farming and many others which could be mentioned, 
often are not positively related with maximizing profits. In 
other words, farm families who are solely concerned with 
maximizing profits may not be concerned with such ends. 
Yet, the truth of the matter is that many farm families are 
working to achieve just such goals. Isn’t our problem as 
teachers, in part, one of helping the individuals and families 
to define and evaluate their goals; and, in part, helping them 
to organize and manage their farm business in such a way 
as to give the greatest possibility for achieving their goals? 

Obviously, some of the goals require money-profits as a 
means. Quite clearly, in other cases, the actual long-term 
profits might fail to reach the maximum had the family chosen 
to make profits in dollars the central goal. It is important 
therefore, to work for full understanding of how changes in 
organization and management are related to family goals. 
Until such understanding is obtained, there is little assurance 
that education in how to organize and manage the business, 
will make much of a contribution. 


Maximizing profits is a worthy end but maximizing the 
family’s chances for reaching their goals would seem to be 
broader and more worthwhile. Much has been done to in- 
crease human happiness through more efficient management 
aimed at profits. Much, also, can be done to maximize farm 
family realization of goals with an extended concept of the 
purpose of farm management and its teaching. 
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in farm mianagement teaching ¢ 


RAYMOND R. BENEKE, Associate Professor of Farm sensaurers? and 
DUDLEY L. PEERY, Graduate Student, lowa State College 


Sta importance of training in dealing 
with the economic problems involved 
in farming has come to be widely 
recognized by workers in vocational 
agriculture. Events of the past two 
decades have given impetus to an in- 
creased ‘emphasis on this aspect of the 
training of prospective farmers. Prac- 
tically all programs of vocational agri- 
culture now make some provisions for 
the teaching of farm management prin- 
ciples. However, the experience of the 
authors in teaching vocational agricul- 
ture suggests that the work in this area 
is less well defined and organized than 
are the other phases of the program. 
This hypothesis is supported by a review 
of the literature concerned with the role 
and the content of farm management 
training in vocational agriculture. 


This article first examines the pur- 
poses and need for training in the farm 
management area and then reports the 
results of a study designed to provide 
vocational agriculture teachers with 
some added basis for determining the 
content and emphasis of work in farm 
management. Finally some of the prob- 
lems in developing effective teaching 
methods and techniques in this area are 
discussed. 


Aiming At Proficiency 

One of the primary aims of vocational 
education in agriculture is to train young 
men for “proficiency in farming.” Cer- 
tainly the fundamental criterion of pro- 
ficiency must be the ability to use avail- 
able farm resources (land, labor and 
capital) efficiently. For the individual 
farm operator this means aiding him to 
use his resources in such a way as to 
maximize long-run net income. For all 
consumers enhancing the financial posi- 
tion of individual operators through 
improved farm management results in 
greater abundance and lower costs of 
agricultural products. Hence, leading the 
individual toward an improved income 
level is also an appropriate intermediate 
goal for a program aimed ultimately at 
serving the higher purpose of improving 
the welfare of everyone. Placing em- 
phasis upon teaching young farmers to 
maximize income does not conflict with 
other objectives of the vocational agri- 
culture program if proper deference is 
shown the individual’s own evaluation of 
financial safety, leisure and other forms 
of non-monetary income. Indeed the 
attainment of broader goals of the pro- 
gram as for instance attaining im- 
proved levels of rural living or de- 
veloping enlightened rural leadership is 
facilitated by greater farming efficiency 
and increased income. 


Efficiency in the use of resources and 
financial success in the highly complex 
farm business of today demands more 
than a careful adherence to recom- 
ttiended or improved practices. Skill in 


‘ 

controlling disease, lubricating and oper- 
ating farm machinery, selecting live- 
stock, cultivating crops and carrying 
out the multitude off other improved 
farm practices is not enough. Fully as 
important is skill in working out leasing 
agreements, using farm credit, combin- 
ing crop and livestock enterprises, tim- 
ing the production and marketing of 
farm products and adjusting to farm 
risks. Consistently faulty decisions in 
these areas certainly will lead to financial 
mediocrity or failure ip spite of a pro- 
ficiency in the technical phases of farm- 
ing. Every community }has examples of 
farmers who are proficient in carrying 
out farm operations and in applying im- 
proved practices, but who do not attain 
financial success because they cannot 
cope effectively with crucial economic 
problems. 


Weighing Alternatives 

No greater challenge faces the teacher 
of vocational agriculture than that of 
converting the student who thinks in 
physical terms and is “improved prac- 
tice” and “enterprise” conscious into an 
enterpreneur who weighs alternatives in 
terms of returns to the whole farm 
business. To do this the study of tech- 
nical problems must -be integrated with 
a consideration of the farm manage- 
ment principles which will enable the 
student to weigh alternative decisions 
in terms of their effect on returns to 
the whole farming operation. Consider- 
ing the economic and technical problems 
together gives direction to the study of 
the technical aspects of farming. For 
instance the study of cropping systems 
will be much more meaningful if cost 
and returns aspects are considered along 
with yield and soil loss relationships. 
Similarly in livestock feeding realistic 
decisions necessitate attention to the 
price ratios of various feeds in addition 
to the attainment of some physical bal- 
ance of nutrients. While we would find 
almost universal agreement on the prop- 
osition that a productive enterprise 
should be organized and managed to 
contribute to a maximum income for the 


farm as a whole, it is not difficult to. 


leave the impression with students that 
the important consideration is the attain- 
ment of one or more physical goals. As 
examples of the pitfalls to which em- 
phasis on strictly physical criteria some- 
times leads one may cite the divergence 
between maximum profits and attempts 
to maximize yield of corn per acre and 
pigs weaned per litter. Beyond a point 
the yield of corn can be increased only 
by lengthening the rotation and by heavy 
inputs of fertilizer and labor. The in- 
evitable result of indiscreet adherence to 
this physical criterion can only be a 
lower total production of corn at an in- 
creased cost per unit of output. Stress 
upon the attainment of a high average 
litter size may be in conflict with maxi- 


mum farm income where large litters are 
attained at the expense of limiting the 
size of the swine enterprise or where 
labor must be diverted from competing 
enterprises.on the farm. 

An integration of the study of physical 
production relationships with their eco- 
nomic aspects can help overcome the 
temptation to over-simplify farm deci- 
sions by leaning on strictly physical 
criteria or convenient “rule of thumb” 
economics. No doubt much of the skep- 
ticism and even outright resistance which 
“book farming” encountered in the early 
days of agricultural education was 
rooted in the failure to adequately in- 
tegrate the technical and economic 
aspects of farming. 


Selection of Evaluators 

If the vocational agriculture program 
is to be effective in developing efficient 
farm managers what should the train- 
ing in the farm management area in- 
clude and with what emphasis? In order 
to provide teachers of vocational agri- 
culture with a better basis for answer- 
ing this question, the authors consulted 
fieldmen and former fieldmen of the 
farm business associations affiliated with 
Iowa State College and a number of 
successful farmers. The appropriate 
training in farm management for the 
oncoming generation of farmers depends 
upon the kind of problems with which 
they will have to deal and in their 
relative importance and complexity. 


«These are propositions that do not lend 
‘themselves to empirical test. 


Conse- 
quently one must depend upon the con- 
sidered judgment of individv-ls whose 
experience and training is such as to 
give them insight into the economic 
decisions that young farmers will be 
called upon to make. The two groups 
consulted were regarded as being partic- 
ularly well qualified to render judgments 
of this sort. The seven association field- 
men and the three former fieldmen con- 
sulted were not only well qualified 
through training but in addition had 
had considerable experience in working 
with many farmers on an _ individual 
basis through their activities with the 
farm business associations. The ten 
farmers whose opinions were sought 
were selected principally upon their 
demonstrated ability to manage the 
resources available to them in such a 
manner as to maximize returns. To aid 
in their selection farm accounts and 
farm business analyses were available on 
a large number (400-500) Iowa farms 
for a period of several years. These 
accounts coupled with the opinion of the 
farm business association supervisors as 
to the competence of individuals to deal 
with the problems being studied formed 
the basis for the selection of the ten 
farmers. 


Farm Management Decisions 

A suggested list of decisions which 
confront prospective young farmers in 
establishing and organizing a farm was 
prepared by the authors with the aid 
of several other farm management re- 
search workers at. Iowa State College. 
These suggestions were then submitted 
to the association fieldmen and the group 
of farmers who were asked to add any 

(Continued on Page 138) 
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Aerial photographs by instructor, Dalgleish, and Bates for use in teaching farm management. 


erial Photography 


Aids in teaching farm management 


TO MY knowledge, little use has been 
made of aerial photography in the 
teaching of vocational agriculture. I am 
not speaking of government sponsored 
aerial survey pictures taken vertically 
from high altitudes in which only the 
major physical features can be seen. I 
refer to oblique views taken at heights 
of one to two thousand feet with a good 
camera capable of producing negatives 
which can be enlarged to a sharp 8” by 
10” print. I have found this type of 
picture to be one of the best methods 
of stimulating interest in my classes in 
the home farm problems of field layout, 
drainage, erosion control, soils, etc. 


Best use of these pictures can be made 
by using pliofilm cut to the exact size 
of the print, placed over the picture and 
held securely with masking tape to the 
desk or table before the student. If the 
pliofilm has a tendency to curl the tape 
may be placed along the entire edge as 
the pliofilm must lie flat against the 
print. Since the pliofilm is perfectly 
transparent the picture under it can be 
studied in minutest detail. For planning 
rearrangement of fields, laying out tile 
lines, labeling soil types and many other 


DUANE W. DALGLEISH, Teacher, 
Owosso, Michigan 


uses where plainly visible marks need 
to be made, a grease pencil works per- 
fectly. The marks or lettering stand 
out over the picture in bold relief and 
are very easily removed by wiping off 
with a piece of cloth or paper toweling. 
Thus the student may use his home farm 
aerial view and the pliofilm over and 
over again without additional materials. 

Problems involved in getting and 
financing aerial views for classroom 
work may not be so insurmountable as at 
first supposed. Of course,-many of the 
younger vocational agriculture instruc- 
tors do know how to fly, and those who 
own their planes need only to have a 
friend with a good camera to obtain 
these aerial shots rather cheaply. Or the 
instructor may be the photographer with 
a friend who flies working with him 
on the project. It is best if the agricul- 
ture instructor can either fly or handle 
a. camera, as he alone is familiar with 
the farms he wants to photograph. In the 
event that he neither flies nor can 
operate 4 camera, another possible solu- 


tion is that he ride along as a passenger 
and direct the pilot and cameraman to 
the proper locations and angles. At any 
rate, many of the boys and their parents 
are much interested in securing copies 
of the aerial views of their own farms 
once they have seen them, and by divid- 
ing the total cost of getting all the pic- 
tures taken by the number wanting 
pictures, the expense may be entirely 
absorbed by the sale of the pictures to 
the individual students. 

In securing aerial pictures for class- 
room use at Owosso high school, I 
obtained the services of Mr. Russel 
Bates, high school history and photog- 
raphy teacher. Being a flying enthusiast 
myself, I had observed many erosion 
problems while flying over the farm 
land of this community. I invited Mr. 
Bates to take a ride with me one day 
and bring a camera along to get some 
pictures of these erosion conditions. He 
took a number of pictures with his 
Speed Graphic and they turned out so 
well and the boys in my agriculture 
classes were so interested in them that 

(Continued on Page 142) 
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Farm management class checks with the County Registrar of Deeds. 


Teaching farm management 


JOHN W. PERKINS, Teacher, Neillsville, Wisconsin 


ANY teachers 

have the opin- 
ion that farm man- 
agement is a dif- 
ficult subject to 
teach to high 
school students. It 
is claimed that the 
unit does not ap- 
peal to the boys 
and thus results in 
a dull, dry class 
procedure. My first 
attempt at teaching 
the subject left me 
dissatisfied with the results. I found I 
was teaching a routine textbook course 
that fell far short of solving the prob- 
lems of managing a farm. On the other 
hand, farm management semed to be the 
life of my young farmer classes. Un- 
doubtedly this was due to the fact 
that these older, out-of-school young 
men were, for the most part, getting 
started in farming, and we were using 
their farms and their problems as the 
basis for teaching farm management, 
while with the high school group, dis- 
cussion centered around the textbook. I 
decided to try to imitate in my day-time 
classes the conditions that existed in my 
young farmer group in order that I 
might use a more practical and appeal- 
ing teaching procedure. Farm manage- 
ment then became a process of solving 
the problems of establishing each in- 
dividual student in farming on a definite 
farm and then solving the problems of 
operating that farm. I have used the 
method for a number of years with very 
satisfying results. Student interest has 
been increased to the point that farm 
management is now the most popular 
phase of the vocationaf agriculture 
course. It is the climax to the high 
school program. 

Under this procedure the student 
establishes himself in an imaginary 
he feels would suit him and engages in 
the type of farming he thinks best. He 


J. W. Perkins 


carefully maps his farm and takes a 
real estate inventory. 

The boy may stock and equip his farm 
any way he wishes. However, he is 
warned that he must pay all expenses 
as an actual farmer would. He is allowed 
a limited amount of starting capital, but 
beyond that point, the farming business 
must be financed and paid for in the 
usual manner. 

The student will likely desire to buy 
the farm he has selected, but due to his 
limited capital, he will be unable to 
finance the purchase and will turn to 
renting. He will study with enthusiasm 
the types of tenancy, desirable rental 
contracts, ete., as he wishes to obtain 
possession of the farm he has selected 
and show that he can manage a profit- 
able farming business. Class discussion 
becomes spirited as the members seek 
the solution to their problems, A written 
farming business. He selects a farm that 
lease is prepared by the student, and the 
farm is operated by this agreement. 


A crop rotation is developed for the 
various fields on the farm. The study of 
rotations is no longer a dull, uninter- 
esting subject. Instead, it has become 
alive as the boy strives to switch his 
crops from field to field and produce 
the feed needed for the livestock he 
plans to keep. If his management is not 
sound at this point, he may experience 
difficulty as he operates his farm. For 
example, he may find he has set up a 
rotation that leaves him far short on 
hay and pasture for his livestock. 


The student estimates what he can 
produce on his farm. This involves 
studying the county statistical bulletins 
for crop yields and other information. 
The feed requirements of the livestock 
will also be determined. As he develops 
his plans, he keeps a record of estimated 
receipts and expenses so the financial 
results can be determined. In other 
words, the boy is trying to figure out 
what he can do with the farming busi- 
ness he has set up. The plans and re- 
sults are continually being analyzed dur- 
ing class discussion and individual con- 
ferences. 


Checking and Comparing Work 

After all students have completed their 
plans, the work is audited and checked 
for errors in judgment. At this time a 
wonderful opportunity exists for a dis- 
cussion of the different types of farm 
businesses, size of operations, and meth- 
ods of management. 

As the student develops a sound farm- 
ing business, he usually shows great 
interest in buying the farm, so that he 
can exercise complete management. As 
he analyzes his plans, he should be 
able fo appraise the prospect of gaining 
enough resources to make the purchase. 
When he is ready to buy, he must state 
the amount he is willing to pay for the 
farm he has selected. His bid, farm 
maps, and real estate inventory are 
turned over to an appraisal committee 
consisting of three members of the 
class and the instructor in agriculture. 
This committee decides whether the 
boy can buy the farm for the price he 
has offered and, if not, sets a price for 
which it can be purchased. 


Students review the legdf description of farms which they have selected. 
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The student must next finance the 
purchase of his farm. At this point farm 
financing is studied. The boy is not 
allowed to go ahead with the purchase 
unless he can provide a written plan for 
financing that will be accepted as work- 
able. 

The next step is to take care of the 
legal papers that are necessary for him 
to obtain ownership of the farm. At 
this point the class studies such things 
as mortgages, deeds, abstracts, land 
description, etc. The student will prepare 
a copy of the deed and mortgage for his 
farm. The class visits the office of the 
county registrar of deeds to get a better 
understanding of this procedure, 

As an owner the student will have 
complete management of the farm. He 
will be able to do many things that 
were not possible or feasible as a renter. 
He will now work out a long time plan 
for managing and developing his farm- 
ing business. He now has an opportunity 
to show his real managerial ability as he 
develops his plan. 


Individual and Class Work Combined 

Although each student in the class is 

working with a different farm during 
the study of farm management, it is 
important that all follow the same pro- 
cedure and progress at a uniform pace 
in developing the plan. Otherwise, or- 
ganized class discussion is difficult. The 
unit must be well planned by the teacher 
and the students in order to get satis- 
factory results with this procedure. I 
have found it advisable to introduce a 
problem and then let the students work 
individually until someone experiences a 
difficulty that is certain to be encoun- 
tered by all. For example, students will 
find it important to be able to read land 
descriptions as they prepare the legal 
papers for gaining possession of their 
farms. When the first individual needs 
help in reading land descriptions, it is 
pointed out to the class that all of the 
members are going to experience this 
difficulty and it would be best to take 
time now to solve this problem. Like- 
wise, as other matters come up, the 
class seeks help from insurance agents, 
bankers, attorneys, the registrar of deeds, 
and soil conservation technicians, all of 
whom can be very helpful in solving 
the many management problems involved, 
This method of teaching farm man- 
agement improves my teaching of the 
unit in a number of ways: 

1. Increases student interest. Problems 
are studied because the student has 
encountered them in managing a 
farm rather than because they are 
in the textbook. 

2. Stresses the important problems in 
operating a farm and eliminates 
non-essential items. 

3. Enables the student to make errors 
in managing a farm without serious 
consequences. Errors made in man- 
aging the imaginary farm can be 
avoided later in actual farming. 

4. Provides a plan for becoming 
established in farming. Many 
former students have stated that 
they used their farm management 
plan as a guide when becoming 
established in farming. Py 
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Problems of’teaching 
farm management 


S$. EDWARD WILMOT, Teacher, Fillmore, New York 


pene college careers most voca- 
tional teachers become acquainted 
with the farm management department 
at the state college of agriculture. These 
departments do a great service in bring- 
ing to our attention the problems of 
management in farming on the college 
level. We in turn hope to be of service 
in bringing these same problems to the 
minds of students in vocational agri- 
culture on the high school level. 


The students in high school are boys, 
not adults. The business of managing 
a farm is an adult proposition. Our 
subject is called vocational agriculture, 
and for the most part, boys can get 
practical experience and learn by doing. 
In the area of farm management, how- 
ever, this will not be true. 

For our purpose farm management 
is dealing with farm organization and 
the decisions affecting the general or- 
ganization of a farm business. The 
points usually considered are size, ef- 
ficiency, rates of production, and the 
layout of the farm as a business unit. 
The problem now arises as to how are 
we going to get the boy thinking clearly 
along these lines when he as a rule has 
never had any experience with the 
management of a farm. True, he may 
have had projects of his own, and even 
parts of the farm business as his re- 
sponsibility, but rarely has a high school 
boy been in direct contact with these 
big problems of management. There 
will be exceptions, of course. To make 
the situation more complicated, 98 per 
cent of the boys with whom we work 
won’t be able to actually make their 
decisions until they themselves have be- 
come farm operators. 


How can we develop techniques of 
management without having students 
actually manage a farm? 


Comparing and Contrasting Farms 


In the agricultnral classes at Fillmore 
Central Schooly'werhave tried to get 
away from learnings farm management 
Statistics and we*spend our time in 
seeing how farm managed and what 
the result has bia in returns to the 
farmérs. Ourgpurpose is to develop ideas 
about size, efficiency, rates of production, 
and layout of farms rather than de- 
tailed memorization of farm manage- 
ment data. Later when these boys 
actually have farms to manage, they may 
be able to use some of the ideas de- 
veloped in school in aiding them to 
think more clearly on their management 
problems. 

Basically there are four general parts 
to our method of developing ideas of 
farm operation with she boys. First, the 
student ‘has to become familiar with 
farm managem sures and terms. 
This gives us aMieis for,& common 
understanding of ‘the subjett which we 
are studygng. Second, the boys are en- 


couraged to ask why things are done 
as they are at home. Even though he 
may not have much to say about the 
management of the home farm, he 
should try to get his father’s reasons 
for decisions made. This will often re- 
quire a talk with the father to have 
an understanding of what you are trying 
to do at school. The third part of our 
training involves the class visiting each 
boy’s home farm and studying it from an 
organization point of view. The boys 
like this way of getting acquainted with 
farm management as they have a per- 
sonal interest in the farm. Visits are 
also made to other farms so the fellows 
can get a broader picture of what is 
being done in our area. Finally, each 
student reorganizes his home farm busi- 
ness as he would have it if he were the 
manager. 

From the true sense of the word, 
this is not vocational training. The boy 
actually does not carry out all of his 
plan; in many cases, none of it is 
carried out and he leaves the home farm 
and doesn’t return to farming until 
later in life. But, we do find that this 
training develops ideas on farm man- 
agement. * 


Anderson awarded 
Fulbright grant 
to England 


R C. S. ANDERSON, Professor of 
Agricultural Education at the Penn- 
sylvania State College has been awarded 
a research professorship in the United 
Kingdom under the provisions of the 
Fulbright Act, according to announce- 
ments made by the Department of State 
and the Conference Board of Associated 
Research Councils in Washington, D. C. 
Dr. and Mrs. Anderson will go abroad 
at the beginning of 
the spring semes- 
ter. He will join 
the faculty of the 
University of 
Reading, Reading, 
England for one 
year. His research 
investigations will 
be in the field of 
rural adult work- 
ers education. He 
expects to gather 
data from a rep- 
resentative sam- 
pling of farmers and rural workers at 
the grass roots level in England, Scot- 
land and Northern Ireland. He is par- 
ticularly interested in studying the 
British ways and means employed to 
bring the results of agricultural research 
to the functional level of the farmer. 


C. S. Anderson 
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5 gre cooperative sheep project con- 
ducted by the Clinton, Illinois F.F.A. 
Chapter has proven to be a very valuable 
teaching device and the results attained 
have gained wide recognition throughout 
central Illinois. 
It started in the summer of 1946 when 
a group of seven F.F.A. members be- 
came interested in having sheep projects 
to raise market lambs. With the help of 
their adviser they purchased a purebred 
Southdown yearling ram in the Illinois 
Purebred Sheep Breeders Association 
sale at Urbana, Illinois. This ram 
“Eckerts 36” was crossed on native 
ewes for the production of market lambs. 
The results were outstanding and the 
organization has grown steadily. Last 
fall five rams were used by the boys. So 
many boys want sheep projects that we 
have difficulty in securing enough ewes 
for them. Several fathers of the boys 
have increased the number of sheep on 
their farms. 


How the Organization Operates 


The organization is named the Clinton 
F.F.A. Sheep Improvement Association. 
It has a complete set of officers, a con- 
stitution and by-laws. Membership con- 
sists of active members of the Clinton 
F.F.A. chapter who have sheep projects. 


Each boy buys a share in the ram or 
rams for each ewe that he owns. The 
price of the shares are just enough to 
cover the cost of the rams. One boy 
keeps the ram on his farm the year 
around. All of the ewes are ear tagged 
and kept on the farm with the ram 
for about two months during the breed- 
ing season. The boy who keeps the ram 
has the use of ram and the wool that is 
sheared from him. He receives a fee 
from the owners of the ewes to cover 
the cost of pasturage and care of the 
ewes during the breeding season. 

After the breeding season each boy 
takes his ewes home, cares for them 
during the winter and raises the lambs 
the following year on his home farm. 

An attempt is made to have the lambs 
dropped the latter part of January and 
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CLYDE E. FRY, Teacher, Clinton, Illinois 


in February. All of the lambs that are 
big enough are exhibited and sold in 
the market lamb show and sale held at 
the stockyards in Springfield, [llinois, 
the latter part of June each year. The 
smaller lambs are carried and exhibited 
at the vocational agricultural fair and 
marketed after this show. In a few 
cases boys have exhibited some of their 
late lambs at the International Fat Stock 
Show in Chicago. 


Show and Sale Results 

From the start the boys have had 
exceptionally good results in the Spring- 
field show, but in 1950 and 1951 their 
winnings were even better than usual. 
Both years they had the champion and 
reserve champion individual lamb, cham- 
pion and reserve champion pen of three 
lambs and the champion county group 
of ten lambs. In the single lamb class 
they had nine out of the first 10 placings 
and 8 out of the first 10 placings in the 
pen of 3 class. Each of the last two 
years the champion lamb sold in the 
auction for $5.00 a pound and weighed 
90 pounds. All of, the: lambs sold for 
more than they would Rave brought on 
the open market. " 

The boys have not only won a lot of 
prizes, but they have fnade good returns. 
The records show that a number of boys 
after paying for their eyes, the feed and 
all other expenses have cleared an 
amount equal to or greater than what 
the ewes cost them the first year, or in 
other words 100 per cent on their in- 
vestment. 

Such winnings and earnings served as 
an incentive to get boys to be more in- 
terested in sheep projects. Through this 
interest they were led to see that 
efficiency of production was important 
as well as show winnings. Consequently, 
the organization set. about trying to de- 
vise a system of produgijon testing. 


. 
Production Testing 
The systems of production testing 
being used by the extension departments 


in several agricultural colleges were 
studied and a system was planned both 
on the individual ewe and flock basis. 


In the spring of 1951 individual 
records were kept on 64 ewes and their 
lambs belonging to 14 members of the 
cooperative. Also, flock averages were 
kept on three flocks belonging to farm- 
ers in the community. One large flock 
was divided and handled as two flocks 
so as to have separate records on lambs 
sired by Southdown and Suffolk rams. 


In the boy’s projects the ewes were 
identified by numbered metal ear tags. 
The lambs were identified by a system 
of ear notches or in small flocks the 
boys knew which ewes were the mothers 
of the laribs. Records were kept of the 
breed of the ewe, the date she yeaned, 
the number and sex of the lambs, the 
birth weight, and the sire of the lambs. 
The lambs were weighed at the age of 
90 days. An allowance of a half pound 
per day was made if they were weighed 
under or over the 90th day. The weight 
of the wool from each ewe was multi- 
plied by three and added to the 90 day 
weight of her lambs to determine the 
lamb and wool credit per ewe. 


In getting the records on the flocks, 
results were figured as the average per 
ewe rather than on individual ewes. All 
lambs in a flock were weighed on the 
day calculated to be the weighted average 
90th day for the flock. To determine 
this day, the date the first ewe yeaned 
was designated as day No. 1 and each 
day thereafter was numbered consecu- 
tively. A record was kept of the lambs 
born each day and the day number was 
multiplied by the number of lambs born 
on that day. The products were all 
totaled and divided by the total number 
of lambs to determine the average birth 
date. Ninety days were added to the 
average birth date to determine the 
weighing date. 


Checking on Results 
The highest producing ewe in the boys’ 
projects had a lamb and wool credit of 
166 pounds. The upper one-third ranged 
from 120 to 166 pounds, the middle third 
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from 90 to 119 pounds and the lowest 
third from 21 to 69 pounds. In the four 
flocks tested, the average per ewe ranged 
from 75 to 89 pounds. ? 

On the basis of one years’ testing a 
plan was decided upon for making 
awards to boys for proficiency in their 
sheep projects. The awards will be made 
at the annual parent and sons banquet. 
An award will be made to the boy hay- 
ing the ewe with the highest lamb and 
wool credit. Certificates will be awarded 
to all boys having ewes that attained 
certain standards. A gold star will be 
placed on the certificate for each ewe 
that produced over 110 pounds of lamb, 
a silver star for each ewe that produced 
between 90 and 110 pounds of lamb and 
a bronze star for each ewe that produced 
between 70 and 90 pounds of lamb. 


Comparison of Breeds 

Since several different breeds of sheep 
were in the test, there was an oppor- 
tunity for some interesting comparisons. 
Southdown, Shropshire, Hampshire, and 
Western ewes were used and they were 
mated with Southdown, Hampshire, and 
Suffolk rams. The lambs from Hamp- 
shire ewes or sired by Hampshire rams 
were the heaviest, but they were not as 
well finished for show or market. Lambs 
sired by Southdown rams had much 
better type and finish. When Southdown 
rams were crossed with ewes of the 
larger breeds the lambs were only 
slightly smaller and they still had the 
good type and finish of the Southdown. 
The average 90 day weights of the 
breeds and crossbreds in the test were 
as follows: 


Hampshire 61.4 
Southiawt 280 5 42.2 
Western x Hampshire ........62 

Western x Suffolk 49.5 


Western x Southdown ........42 
Hampshire x Southdown ....54.5 
Shropshire x Southdown......51.6 
From these results it seemed that for 
our purposes it was best to use Hamp- 


shire or Shropshire ewes and cross them 
with Southdown rams. From this cross 
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Training in horticultural 
business methods 


NATHAN H. CLARK, Teacher, Essex County Agricultural School, 


Hathorne, Massachusetts 
At the Essex County Agricultural 


School there js an annual enrollment 
of approximately two hundred fifty reg- 
ular students. They come from all parts 
of the county and are interested in 
various types of agriculture. After their 
freshman year they are able to specialize 
in the field of their choice. 

My students receive training in orna- 
mental horticulture. Some desire to be 
florists, some landscape gardeners, others 
nurserymen and still others arborists. 
There are numerous opportunities in all 
these branches and so it is important 
that the students receive good training in 
business methods or management as well 
as horticulture. 

The course is given during the senior 
year. However, this does not mean that 
no training is given students during 
their previous years in the school. Good 
methods are stressed in major, minor 
and related subjects throughout the en- 
tire four years of schooling. Actually 
it is an opportunity to review the metk- 
ods learned in school, recall those 


the boys produced lambs of good weight 
and with sufficient finish to win in the 
shows and sell well on the market. 

Thus the cooperative sheep project 
has enabled the boys to gain recognition 
by their show winnings, and to make 
more profit from their sheep projects. It 
has led to a system of production test- 
ing with an interesting comparison of 
breeds and crossbreds. It has served as 
a means of getting boys more interested 
in learning approved practices in sheep 
production. It has been a very practical 
method of teaching the principles of a 
cooperative organization. s 


ats Peas y 


Clyde Fry, sedis and student show first ram owned by the cooperative 


learned on summer supervised. pro- 
grams and relate them to approved prac- 
tices of the trade. 


No attempt is made to treat business 
methods in floriculture separately from 
those in nurseryculture or any of the 
other sub-divisions of ornamental horti- 
culture. Because good methods are fun- 
damental and can be applied to all 
business, important topics are taken up 
and training given in the application of 
these to all of the various fields in 
which the students are interested. In 
this way students learn from each other, 
basic principles are stressed and stu- 
dents trained to adapt principles to their 
business needs. For example, when the 
topic “Deciding Where To Locate” is 
taken up, students carrying productive 
projects are called upon to name the 
branch of horticulture in which they are 
engaged, tell where they have located and 
why. Conclusions are reached as to the 
factors that should determine whether — 
or not locations are suitable. To follow 
this up, students are required to study 
the area in which they would like to 
start a business, decide upon a location 
and give their reasons in writing. 
Florists, nurserymen, landscape garden- 
ers and arborists-in-the-making solve the 
problem in their own way, learn by 
doing and put training into practice. 


Many Problems Considered 

In a similar manner, other topics are 
taken up in class during the winter 
months and followed up in connection 
with supervised programs of work. Of 
paramount importance are such subjects 
as those having to do with knowledge 
of the business, forms of business 
organization, taxes, licenses and other 
regulations, the purchase of equipment, 
layout of the establishment, advertising, 
buying, pricing and selling. Those giving 
training in estimating needed capital, 
obtaining the money, developing a finan- 
cial reserve and using insurance as a 
safeguard are also included. Training 
in the keeping of business records is 
equally as important and _ instruction 
is given in the recording of inventories, 
work hours, receipts and expenditures. 
The causes of business failures are 
known to be lack of knowledge, lack of 
sufficient capital and lack of adequate 
records. My course in horticultural busi- 
ness methods is aimed at avoiding these 
stumbling blocks and assuring success. 

Perhaps the impression has been given 
that most of my students are in business 
for themselves or plan to be in the near 
future. This is not so. Many are and 
will continue to be satisfied to work as 
trained horticulturists for others on a 
managerial level. For these, my course 
is planned to develop more useful em- 
ployees by providing them with a knowl- 
edge and understanding of employer’s 
problems and sound business methods. @ 
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Columbia, Columbia, South 


PPHERE are several significant changes 

taking place in the Southeast which 
challenge the attention and effort of 
agriculture teachers; viz., 

1. Rapid industrialization with many 
workers commuting from farm to 
factory. (This agri-industrial re- 
lationship calls for a reappraisal of 
the teaching program of most agri- 
culture teachers.) 

2. Farms are increasing in size and in 
dollar value per acre. 

3. Mechanical equipment is more neces- 
sary to meet labor shortages and 
increasing competition, (Both 2 
and 3 call for much larger capital 
investments. ) 


4. Operation costs are steadily in- 
creasing. (Production and market- 
ing of crops and livestock call for 
large amounts of short-term 
credit.) 

5. Many people who have accumulated 
large amounts of capital from their 
efforts in industry and trade are 
now investing some of their savings 
in agriculture and are thereby com- 
peting for and bidding up the price 
of land and breeding animals. 

Recently Cornell University announced 

the results of two surveys of averages 
on 14 farms in Dryden Township, Tomp- 
kins County, New York, the first survey 
having been made by Dr. G. F. Warren 
in 1907, and the last by his son, Dr. 
Stanley Warren in 1947. In the forty 
years period: Farms had increased in 
size from 114 acres to 174 acres; the 
number of cows kept per farm increased 
from 12 to 23; average investment in 
real estate went from $4,614 to $10,486; 
investment in machinery, stock and other 
things jumped from $1,832 to $12,022; 
total capital investment per farm moved 
up from $6,446 to $22,502; in 1907, farms 
averaged cash receipts of $1,584, while in 
1947 they were $12,470; cash expenses 
were $562 against an average of $9,086 
in 1947, leaving a cash balance of $1,022 
in 1907 against $3,384 in 1947; expenses 
amounted to 35 per cent of the receipts 
in 1907 but were 73 per cent of receipts 
forty years later. 


Needs for Capital Change 

Back in 1907 those farmers could have 
lost the amount of their expenses for 12 
straight years before using up their 
capital; but on the 1947 basis, they 
would have had their capital investment 
wiped out in 2% years. 

The survey shows that it takes almost 
‘three times as much capital now to buy 
stock and tools as it took back there 
forty years ago to buy the farm itself. 
And it requires more money invested 
“now in stock and tools than in the farm, 

The situation reflected in the survey is 
practically a true picture of what is 
happening in the Southeast. Our farms 
are getting bigger, much more capital 


*Talk presented at North Carolina Agricul- 
sture Teachers Conference, 1951. 
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The indispensable farm tool 


HENRY S. JOHNSON, Director of ob snguep Farm Credit Administration of 


is required, more money is made in good 
times but our farmers can go broke 
mighty fast when times are bad. 

All of this means that a young farmer 
who does not inherit or marry a farm 
finds it increasingly difficult to get suf- 
ficient capital to establish himself in 
farming. However, his opportunities for 
employment on large or specialized 
farms or in industry have improved 
considerably. 

Here in the Southeast, we are inter- 
ested in grassland farming—row crops, 
plus grain, grass, and livestock, with 
extra acres planted to suitable trees. 
Our problem is a shift in enterprises and 
there are some interesting figures to 
show what it’s going to take in the way 
of money to make these adjustments— 
$40-$70 per acre to build pastures, not 
to mention the expense of clearing, 
ditching, fencing, and stocking with 
cattle. Most farmers are interested in 
making some adjustments. Research has 
pointed the way and some farmers have 
already demonstrated the practicability 
of and profit resulting from adjustments. 
Capital or credit is the main thing now 
lacking. This dramatizes the fact that 
credit is the one indispensable tool of 
business and agriculture. 


Meeting Credit Needs 

Why is it difficult for some farmers 

to get credit to finance adjustments? 

The lender is charged with the re- 

sponsibility of getting maximum security ; 
the borrower wants opportunity and 
protection against incalculable evils. The 
desirable course is for the lender and 
borrower to cooperate in measuring the 
amount of credit required, and fixing 
the terms to suit the borrower's need. 

Credit to be used in making farm 

adjustments should follow a certain 
pattern to be most useful. 

1. The lender will need the use of 
credit for at least three to five 
years in making major adjustments 
such as mechanization, building 
pastures or purchasing breeding 
animals. 

To serve these needs production 
credit associations have adopted a 
12-month renewable feature with 
such loans. The note is made for 
a 12-month period and at that time, 
the borrower and the lender re- 
view the operations and revise the 
amount of the loan in keeping 
with the borrower’s needs and in 
line with good farm management. 

2. Repayment should be amortized in 
line with farm income, increasing 
as income increases. The borrower 
should make some payment each 
year from enterprises (cotton, 
tobacco, etc.) not affected by the 
adjustment. 


Mutual Responsibilities 


1. The lender should know enough 
about agriculture and keep in- 
formed on changing agricultural 


conditions so as to be able to advise 

with farmers on the type of ad- 

justments which should be made, 
and the type and size of loans 
needed, 

2. The borrower must earn his loan. 
Credit is nét an inherited right, 
therefore the borrower must estab- 
lish his own basis for credit. He 
must have a good reputation and 
be able to sell himself and his 
plans to the lender. He must be 
willing to adequately secure loans 
for adjustments which are to be 
made over a period of time. 

3. Application for adjustment loans 
should include the borrower’s defi- 
nite plan for operating his farm, 
the goals of the farm family, an 
inventory of resources, a step by 
step procedure for making the de- 
sired adjustments, the size of the 
loan required, and a very definite 
and realistic repayment plan. 

4. Adjustments should be in line with 

the undeveloped resources of the 

farm, and the managerial ability of 
the borrower including his capacity 
to grow with the enterprise. He 
should concentrate his loans with 

a dependable creditor, keep him 

informed of progress and problems, 

and be willing to consider his sug- 
gestions and advice. 


The Teacher 
In this period of changing agriculture, 
the vocational agriculture teacher has 
opportunities and responsibilities. 

1. It is his opportunity to provide 
sufficient information about credit 
agencies and procedure so that 
adult farmers, and Future Farmers, 
can make intelligent choices, The 
teacher should remain a teacher 
of credit and never allow himself 
to be used as a propagandist. Like- 
wise, he should never allow him- 
self to be deprived of his right as 
a teacher to present facts to his 
students. 

2. It is the teacher’s opportunity to 
provide new information and tech- 
nical “know-how” in connection 
with the adjustment enterprises 
being undertaken. It is the farmer’s 
responsibility to use all information 
which can be put to practical and 
profitable use on his farm. 

3. It is the teacher’s opportunity and 
responsibility to teach the principles 
of thrift and good business pro- 
cedure by practicing them in his 
daily life and using them in his 
own private business ventures. It is 
the teacher’s responsibility to keep 
his own finances in good order. 
To do this he must— 

a. Live within his income. 

b. Save some small part of his in- 
come, regardless of how limited 
that income may be. 

Invest his savings wisely. 
d. Use credit when he can make 
it earn a profit; and 
e. Meet his financial obligations 
like a good business man and 
gentleman is expected to do. 
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Agricultural economics 
for the vo-ag teacher 


C. A. BRATTON, Associate Professor of Farm Management, Cornell University 


A§s AN agricultural teacher the de- 

mands on your time and efforts are 
tremendous. Because of your pusition 
in the community, you are confronted 
with all kinds of problems. You are 
called upon to know the latest varieties 
of crops, the best families of livestock, 
the latest fertilizer recommendations, 
how to control insects and diseases, how 
to repair and adjust machinery, as well 
as how to teach students. On top of all 
this come demands in the more general 
. fields of farm management, marketing, 
and agricultural policy. 

In working with the teachers in New 
York State as an Economist, I have been 
impressed by this multitude of demands. 
In this article, I wish to share with you 
some ideas as to how Agricultural Eco- 
nomics can serve “The Busiest of Men— 
the Vocational Agriculture Teachers.” 


Where Economics Comes In 


Agricultural Economics can serve you 
as a teacher in two general ways. First, 
it can provide you with subject-matter 
information which will be useful in your 
teaching. Second, and probably even 
more important, training in Agricultural 
Economics can give you a background 
for understanding and analyzing world, 
national, and local affairs. 

The first and most obvious area in 
which you as a teacher are concerned 
with economics is that of general farm 
management and marketing. Here there 
is need for knowledge of farm manage- 
ment principles, keeping records and 
accounts, the functioning of farmer co- 
operatives, and the general nature of 
marketing. This calls for facts and in- 
formation from the agricultural econo- 
mists which you can use in your class- 
room teaching. 

A second and less obvious area is that 
of general training in economics which 
will help you in analyzing public prob- 
lems. In your position as a teacher, you 
influence the thinking of your com- 
munity on current questions. Many of 
these questions have economic implica- 
tions. In order to evaluate these situa- 
tions wisely, it is important that you 
understand basic economic principles. 
This is where a well-planned course of 
study in Agricultural Economics can 
serve you. 


High school students, young farmers, 
and members of the community are con- 
cerned with current issues. They are 
looking for information on questions 
dealing with support prices, foreign 
trade, taxes on cooperatives, social secur- 
ity, and many other things. As a teacher 
you can help these people if you have 
some facts and an understanding of the 
economic implications of the programs. 
The thinking which you do along this 
line will be reflected in the thinking and 
action of the farm people in your 
district. Consequently, it is important 


that the Agricultural Economics depart- 
ment in your state provide training and 
information which will help you meet 
this situation. 


How To Get It 


Where and how are teachers going 
to get the facts and training needed in 
the field of economics? I would suggest 
that the undergraduate training program 
should provide some of this. But even 
more important is the information pro- 
vided you after you are on the job. 
This may be in the form of graduate 
courses, in-service refresher training, 
and regular channels whereby printed 
information reaches you. 


Undergraduate Training 


Typically, the curriculum of students 
majoring in agricultural education is 
crowded. We might logically ask “What 
is the minimum of courses needed in 
Agricultural Economics?” As an Econo- 
mist, the author is probably biased. 
However, it would seem that two courses 
would be the irreducible minimum. Four 
courses would be desirable for adequate 
preparation. 

What should these courses be? A good 
general course is essential. Preferably, 
this course should concentrate on basic 
economic principles with applications 
to agriculture. Contrary to common 
practice, the best professor in the de- 
partment should give this course. Proper 
grounding in the introductory course will 
make subsequent economic work easier 
and more likeable. Practical farm man- 
agement would be the second “must” 
course. This course provides the teacher 
with basic information for teaching high 
school boys and young farmers. 

To give adequate background in eco- 
nomics, two other courses are suggested. 
The first would be a general course in 
marketing, which would include a treat- 
ment of prices. The second would be 
a course in agricultural policy. Prob- 
lems in agricultural policy are becom- 
ing more important each year. Formal 
course work in this area can be most 
valuable to a teacher. It provides him 
with an approach to the many agricul- 
tural problems which come up from time 
to time. If this course is omitted from 
the undergraduate program, it should 
be “number one” in post graduate work. 


Graduate Training 

Teachers with experience commonly 
seek further work in Agricultural Eco- 
nomics. Advanced courses in farm man- 
agement, prices, marketing, or policy 
are all desirable. These courses can 
be made available with special applica- 
tion to the problems of the vo-ag 
teacheft. Summer school offerings usually 
can meet this need. Off-campus or exten- 
sion courses are meeting the needs of 
teachers and other agricultural workers 
in some states. 
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In-Service Training 


Economics is a changing field (as is 
true with many others). To keep abreast 
of the times refreshers are necessary. 
This can come as a part of an in-service 
training program in Agricultural Eco- 
nomics. The county agricultural agents 
in most states are given a two or three- 
day school yearly or every other year 
to bring them up-to-date on economics. 
We might take a lesson from them. 
Similar schools could be equally valu- 
able for teachers of agriculture. 

Monthly professional meetings of 
teachers are commonplace. Here is 
another opportunity for a crack at 
economics. In New York State, exten- 
sion economists and local qualified per- 
sons are frequently invited in for such 
meetings. Again, this helps the teacher 
to keep up-to-date and to further his 
development in understanding economics, 

Alert teachers make good use of oppor- 
tunities afforded through general meet- 
ings in their area. Frequently, agricul- 
tural policy questions or new develop- 
ments in farm management are discussed 
at community meetings. This is just one 
more place to add to your store of 
economic facts. 


Channels for Printed Information 

New economic facts become available 
daily. No one person can keep informed 
on all these new facts. Consequently, it 
is suggested that teachers select one 
or two reliable sources of printed in- 
formation to aid them in keeping in- 
formed. Some state colleges issue reg- 
ular economic publications for all pro- 
fessional workers in the state. In other 
places, special releases are prepared for 
vo-ag teachers. If your state doesn’t 
have such a publication, the author 
would suggest that you approach the 
state college of agriculture and request 
that such a publication be made available. 
Current economic facts are essential if 
you are to provide the students and 
farmers in your community with the 
economic information they are seeking. 


Summary 

Vocational agriculture teachers hold 
a key spot in regard to farm thinking. 
Pertinent economic facts and an under- 
standing of economic principles are 
basic to sound thinking and action by 
farm groups. If you as teachers are to 
fill this key spot, you need to be well 
grounded in economic training and you 
need smooth-functioning channels for 
bringing you timely economic informa- 
tion. If you are short on these two 
basic things, why not set out to correct 
them? Make Agricultural Economics 
serve you and your community, r 


Books are more important today than 
ever before. The most urgent need for 
our times is for more information, given 
to more people. For the great decisions 
which are being forced upon us all, 
world decisions which will affect mil- 
lions of people as well as ourselves, 
must be made not by any little group of 
men in any capital but by the peoples of 
the democratic countries, and especi 
by the people of the United States. 

—Pearl S. Buck 
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Farm management 


teaching 


Let’s make it practical 


DUANE M. NIELSEN, Teacher 
Auburn, Nebraska 


Wt WOULD BE severely pruning the 
many-branched limb of educational 
methods if we were to propose that 
any one method of teaching farm man- 
agement to students of vocational agri- 
culture was all superior and completely 
effective. However, we can muster con- 
siderable support in concluding that of 
the two basic problems in education, how 
we teach far supersedes what we teach. 
Consequently, we must choose wisely 
the tools with which we assist our stu- 
dents in the cultivation of their fertile 
mental fields. Recognizing that it may 
possess many fallacies, a method of 
guiding students to farm management 
decisions which results in application of 
the understandings and abilities neces- 
sary to establishment and proficiency in 
farming is being presented. 

A student-centered approach to the 
farm management study develops that 
beginning spark which is the nucleus of 
lasting interest through the course. A 
few hours spent in student expression of 
the farm management needs in their 
situations and in their communities, as 
they see them, leads to a realization that 
the course is their own, dedicated to 
solving their problems and meeting their 
needs. The meeting of each need, in 
reality, becomes an objective of the 
course. These needs can perhaps most 
efficaciously be summarized, and estab- 
lished as the objectives of the course, as 
illustrated in the diagram. 


Use Case Farm 


We are aware that real life problems 
present a challenge to the students that 
is nonexistent in synthetic situations. 
Consequently, an actual case farm pro- 
vides a more effective means of develop- 
ing a method of solving management 
problems than does a series of unrelated, 
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unreal, situations. This case farm may 
be one of several possibilities. It could 
well be the department farm owned by 
the school, the farm “of a cooperative 
young farmer or adult farmer in the out- 
of-school education program, the farm 
of any interested farmer in the com- 
munity, or it could even be the home 
farm of one of the students. The latter 
suggestion, the home farm of one of the 
students, has one major_ disadvantage, 
for after the class has aided in the 
solving of a problem on the case farm 
each individual member then turns to his 
own situation and solves the comparable 
problem existing there. Since the class 
will have already solved that problem 
for the student who has the case farm, 


‘i iia ai Sg a awe: 


“Learning.” 


a gap in his class activity will result. It 
is not intended to suggest that the solv- 
ing of the problem on the case farm 
leads to all individual work and ends 
class unit work. Quite to the contrary, 
as each individual follows the pattern 
of problem solving established when 
working with the problem on the case 
farm, he will need the assistance of his. 
classmates. This will lead to committee 
work, entire class discussions, and 
various methods of groups dynamics. 
before the end product of a solution in 
each individual situation is reached. 

There has been frequent reference to 
“each individual situation.” In a class. 
of day students, or a young farmer 
group, these individual situations com- 
monly vary from establishing a revised 
farm plan for a farm on which the 
student is receiving farm experience, 
through planning the management of 
the home farm on a partnership arrange- 
ment, to actually developing a plan of 
operation for a farm the student is 
operating or will be operating in the 
near future. 


Steps in the Pattern 


1. Assist the students to cooperatively 
develop their own objectives, as to what. 
they wish to receive from the farm 
management course, and to arrange the 
farm management areas, which those 
objectives will suggest, into the order 
in which they wish to study them. 

2. Secure a case farm, and tactfully 
inform the operator of its use so that 
the information may be secured which 
is necessary to understanding the situa 
tions and solving the problems. 

3. Through field trips and discussions. 
with the case farm operator, secure a 
sound understanding of the situation 

(Continued on Page 135) 


What students need 
in Farm Management 
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Short courses , 
are not enough.’.’. 


L. B. FIDLER, Special Supervisor, Ohio 


TF A HEN and a half lays an egg and 
a half in a day and a half, how 
many eggs will two hens lay in a day? 
You ask; what does that have to do 
with adult education in agriculture? 
Most of us would grant that it isn’t a 
very practical problem and furthermore, 
that a proper solution of it would be of 
little value. What we want to know is, 
what will one specific hen do over a 
year; good weather and bad and how 
long will she keep it up. 

But getting back to adult education in 
vocational agriculture, let’s paraphrase 
our hen and egg problem a bit; if a 
vocational agriculture teacher teaches a 
short course (ten or twelve sessions) 
this year and another one maybe along 
another line next year, how long will 
it take his farmer students to advance in 
the establishment, organization and man- 
agement of their farms, to the stage of 
successful farmers, or putting it another 
way how much does such a hit and miss 
program help them? 


Trend Away From Short Courses 
of Early Days 

Adult education in vocational agricul- 
ture seems to be slowly evolving from a 
rather ineffective intermittent stage to- 
wards a planned continuing program of 
instruction. It would be interesting to 
know just what forces are promoting this 
trend towards a planned long-time pro- 
gram of instruction and also what, if 
anything, is retarding it. The writer re- 
calls a conference on adult farmer 
courses conducted twenty-six years ago. 
Apparently, up to that time, in Ohio at 
least, adult and young farmer classes had 
dealt almost exclusively with mechanical 
courses. 


At this particular conference a ques- 
tion was raised by a beginning teacher 
as to the advisability of organizing a 
managerial course. The answer given 
was that a first year teacher might be 
naive eriough to attempt such a thing, 
but experienced teachers would know 
better. Quite evidently mechanical courses 
do not lend themselves to long-time 
planning and continuing instruction as 
do managerial courses ; particularly those 
relating to the organization, operation 
and replanning of a specific farm busi- 
ness. Is it possible that the traditional 
mechanical short course in farm me- 
chanics has dominated our thinking and 
planning for adult work to the extent 
that many teachers appear to think that 
short-courses are satisfactorily meeting 
the needs of adult farmers. 

In the early forties vocational agricul- 
ture assumed responsibility for War 
Production Training. It was the writer’s 
privilege to serve as special supervisor 
for that program involving C.C.C., 
N.Y.A. and O.S.Y.A. courses. This pro- 
gram by its very nature was a “quickie.” 
It was designed to meet urgent, specific 


¢* ¢ 


situations; it was operating during an 
abnormal period of urgency when long- 
time planning was almost impossible. In 
accordance with the objectives and the 
conditions under which it operated the 
courses were definitely limited as to 
time and usually very narrow in scope. 
It seems reasonable to believe that this 
program has been another factor which 
has caused us to plan our adult educa- 
tion in agriculture on a “short-course” 
basis. 


Limited Benefits From Earlier Programs 

Those of us. who have conducted 
short-courses for adult farmers over a 
period of years certainly will not deny 
the fact that many specific improvements 
result from such instruction. Reminis- 
cing over a period of twelve years of 
service (1925-1937) as a local teacher, 
during which period seventeen young 
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farmer and adujt farmer courses were 
conducted, brings fo the writer’s mind 
many improvem@pts on the farms of his 
studegts; improved crop varieties were 
secuged, purebré@ Sites were purchased, 
fields. were limed, etc., but is this 
enough; have we as vocational agricul- 
ture teachers served as effectively as we 
should with this type of program? In 
order to intelligently consider this ques- 
tion let us move up in our thinking to 
the present time. 


During the past five or more years 
we have been privileged to try a new 
plan of adult education in agriculture. 
Many of us can recall our rather sensa- 
tional reactions to the early proposals 
by: Spanton, Pearson, McCormick, and 
others, of a four-yedr program for vet- 
erans. It was s far call from ten- 
week short courg#s; the idea seemed 
almost incredible, but now national and 
state studies. reveal clearly that a high 
percentage .of veterans who have been 
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enrolled for four years of training want 
still more. 

An impartial sampling of 64 cases in 
Ohio shows 72 per cent desiring more 
training, 22 per cent uncertain and 6 
per cent definitely stating that they do 
not desire further training. Apparently 
adult farmers will welcome a type of 
program which goes beyond the usual 
short course class type of instruction, 
dealing in many cases with isolated 
subjects. 

The question might be raised as to 
the popularity of the longer planned 
program. Referring again to the Ohio 
study the popularity of the individual 
and small group on-farm instruction was 
indicated by the fact that approximately 
90 per cent of 77 answering a question 
relating to the value of on-farm in- 
struction, rated it as of much or some 
value, while approximately 10 per cent 
rated it as of little or no value. 


New Features Extend Instruction 
to the Farm 

Evidently the individual and small 
group on farm instruction is one of the 
main features which appeal to adult 
farmers. Such a program of on-farm 
follow-up by the teacher presumes that 
there is something to follow; this cer- 
tainly points to the necessity for long- 
time individual planning based upon an 
intimate knowledge of the farm and the 
farmers’ problems. If such knowledge is 
to be secured by the teacher it seems 
evident that thorough farm surveys must 
be made as a basis for a long-time in- 
dividual farm plan. In fact these two 
tools, upon which so much stress has 
been placed in the Institutional On-Farm 
program, become the actual foundation 
for long-time programs, 


Under this type of instruction em- 
phasis moves largely from the class- 
room to the farm and from the group 
to the individual. The student’s thinking, 
study and planning expands beyond 
isolated enterprises and skills to the 
total overall job of becoming satisfac- 
torily and successfully established on 
his farm. Any problem falling within 
that broad objective is a challenge to 
the teacher and student alike; and with 
proper teaching skill, can be made a 
joint challenge to the entire class. 


A Big Job Ahead . 

Certainly no reader will questidm the 
fact that such an approach to adult 
education for farmers is a big job; a job 
which may, and probably will, require 
new plans and new programs. ‘The start 
may have to be made back in teacher 
training. Some may say it can’t be done; 
others may lack the courage.to try it, 
some few will launch out, determined to 
profit by our experiences and the facts 
coming to light in our state, regional 
and natiorial studies. It would seem that 
we are at a critical stage in our evolu- 
tion towards real effective education for 
farmer; short ‘courses are not enough, 
let’s take the Wext step by planning and 
conducting educational programs which 
will really help “those engaged in the 
occupation of farming.” * 


Contrary opinions flail the chaff out of 
ideas. 
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DULT farmer 
education is 
entering a new 
phase. Some of the 
states are out front 
leading the ad- 
vance, some are 
trying hard to keep 
step, and a few are 
lagging behind. 
Authority for this 
statement is found 
in the survey of 
studies of adult, 
young farmer, and 
part-time farmer programs throughout 
the nation in the past thirty years, the 
Digest of Annual Reports of State 
Boards of Vocational Education of the 
Office of Education, and personal letters 
from some eighteen representative lead- 
ers in as many states. 


Who are the adult farmers? For the 
purpose of this report adult farmers 
are all post-high school enrollees in 
organized classes taught or supervised 
by teachers of vocational agriculture. 
However, attention is directed primarily 
to evening class instruction since most 
of the studies deal with procedures, 
methods, and results pertaining to in- 
struction in this type of class. 


H. W. Sanders 


Statistical Evidences of Growth 


Evening classes were first organized 
in 1921. Enrollment on the national level 
increased gradually for ten years with a 
slight decrease in 1932 and in 1933, and 
again in 1936. From 1937 to 1947 the 
enrollment increased from 120,000 to 
263,118. There may be significance in the 
fact that the 1950 enrollment of 345,007 
was approximately 55,000 more than the 
1949 enrollment of 290,275, an increase 
far in excess of that of any previous 
year. Research studies and opinions of 
leaders in agricultural education seem to 
indicate that this is not a mushroom 
growth but is a logical development as a 
result of (1) the rapid development and 
improvement of agricultural practices 
necessitating further study on the part 
of farmers, (2) the expansion of the 
program of vocational education in agri- 
culture, (3) increased emphasis on the 
preparation of teachers for adult class 
instruction, and (4) the growing popu- 
larity of adult education in non-voca- 
tional as well as vocational fields. More- 
over, it is the opinion of some that a 
strong evening class program is a 
logical sequence of a strong part-time 
or young farmer program. 


Some Results of Adult Instruction 


Many years ago this writer made the 
statement that if the teacher of agricul- 
ture could induce every boy enrolled in 
his all-day classes to adopt, and con- 
sistently follow, two improved practices 
in each of the enterprises carried in his 
supervised farming program the agri- 
cultural practices of the community 
would be revolutionized in ten years. At 
that time, this seemed to be a reason- 
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able, if not a conservative, statement. By 
comparison with the results secured by 
teachers of evening classes, as reported 
in several studies, the number of im- 
proved practices followed by farmers 
enrolled averaged slightly less than three 
during any one year. What does it take 
to induce a farmer to adopt improved 
practices? Evidently the task is by no 
means an easy one. According to two 
studies farmers improve practices 
already being followed more readily 
than they adopt entirely new practices. 
There is some evidence that adult classes 
are more successful in old established 
departments than in new ones, other 
things being approximately equal. It may 
be merely a coincidence but the number 
of visits to farms of evening class mem- 
bers was practically the same, in one 
instance, as the number of improved 
practices adopted. There may be a hint 
here that we need some studies to show 
more conclusively what factors are 
most important in influencing farmers 
to adopt new and improved practices. 


The number of improved practices 
adopted has been emphasized because it 
is one of the most tangible and objective 
measures of results of instruction. Re- 
search workers, however, seemed to 
place more emphasis on securing inter- 


classes. Courses must be organized on 
the basis of the needs of the members 
of the classes taught and surveys of 
local farms, made in a systematic way, 
constitute one of the best means of 
insuring the teaching of functional ma- 
terial. Advisory committee members are 
especially helpful in securing and inter- 
preting survey data. 

The personality and aggressiveness of 
the teacher of agriculture seems to be 
the most important factor in securing 
adult farmer interest and attendance. 
These qualities will, in turn, affect the 
extent to which some of the practices 
followed will produce desired results. 
With varying degrees of success, the 
following practices have been followed 
to secure enrollment. 

1. Secure assistance of boys in all-day 

classes 

2. Secure assistance of local agencies 

that are most interested in the pro- 

gram, such as Extension Service, 

Soil Conservation Service, and the 

like 
. Write letters or postal cards 
Telephone prospective members 
. Avoid the “come one, come all” 

type of invitation. A_ relatively 
small class of carefully selected, 
interested farmers is preferable to 

a large class of less carefully 

selected individuals. 


A suggestion that farmers be charged 
a fee to enroll in adult classes may not 
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What do studies show? 


This contribution is one in a series of twelve planned for the current 
volume. Each will review and interpret studies in a phase of the program 
in agricultural education. Each will provide the reader with an overview 
of the research and point up applications in a particular phase. The phases 
to be covered and the selection of possible contributors were planned with 
the A.V.A. Research Committee for Agriculture. 


est and maintaining attendance than on 
this measure of tangible results, perhaps 
on the assumption that regular attend- 
ance and a high degree of interest would 
help to insure the attainment of the 
more important objective. 


Evening classes that are planned on 
a three or four year basis and are 
operated continuously seem to be more 
productive of results.than those that are 
conducted for shorter periods of time. 
The elements of time and continuous 
effort seem worthy of serious considera- 
tion, 

Numerous studies have been made of 
evening classes on food preservation. 
Tangible results that make attractive re- 
ports were cited in most of them but 
nearly always there was the direct or 
implied indication that the service feature 
of such classes was allowed to minimize 
the truly educational part of the in- 
struction. 


Organizing Classes 


The agricultural advisory committee 
has been generally recognized as a valu- 
able source of help to the teacher in 
organizing and conducting adult farmer 


be acceptable to many teachers but de- 
serves consideration and, possibly, fur- 
ther study. There are some individuals 
who still like to pay for what they get 
and in communities where this attitude 
prevails and school funds are limited 
the idea may have merit. At any rate, 
early and definite enrollment and com- 
plete and early planning by the teacher 
are conducive to good results. 

Farmers who have a part in planning 
the content of the evening class are more 
likely to enroll and to maintain good 
attendance records. The choice of con- 
tent of courses will naturally vary but 
the popular practice of extending classes 
throughout the year provides a perfect 
opportunity for following seasonal se- 
quence in teaching and permits the attack 
of pressing problems at the time it is 
most needed. 


Methods of Instruction 


The teacher of agriculture, or some- 
one fully qualified, should be responsible 
for the instruction of adult farmer 
classes. Too great a dependence on out- 
side help has not seemed to be desirable. 
One study indicated that enrollment, 
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attendance, and persistence of attendance 
increased as the number of outside 
speakers increased but the number of 
improved practices carried out decreased. 
Fully trained and experienced teachers 
of agriculture should be depended upon 
to carry the responsibility of develop- 
ing the adult farmer education program. 
We can not expect to do the job with 
partly trained-emergency teachers. 


The nature of the class is an important 
factor influencing methods of instruc- 
tion best suited to a particular group. 
The conference procedure seems well 
adapted to groups with a good academic 
background while telling and discussion 
seems better suited to those with less 
“schooling.” 


Careful planning, thorough prepara- 
tion, and the usual procedures com- 
monly followed by teachers in all-day 
classes should be characteristic of all 
adult farmer instruction. Farmers are 
primarily interested in practices that will 
increase their incomes; consequently 
class time should be devoted to the 
solutions. of seasonal problems of a 
practical nature. General principles, in- 
terpretive science, and related informa- 
tion should be given secondary consider- 
ation and then only to the extent justi- 
fied by the interests and capabilities of 
the class members. Some of the best 
teaching is done on the farm; hence, pro- 
vision should be made for a sufficient 
number of visits and visits should be 
planned to use the time of the teacher 
and the farmer effectively. The opera- 
tion, care, and maintenance of farm 
machinery as well as other phases of 
farm mechanics are more important now 
than they have ever been before as in- 
structional subjects. Teachers must be 
prepared to handle problems in this area. 
There is still room for the improvement 
of many instructors in the fundamental 
technique of teaching by means of 
demonstrations. The alert teacher will 
be quick to adjust his methods to the 
needs and interests of the group. There 
is no room for a “take it or leave it” 
attitude for it is too easy for the adult 
class member to “leave it,” that is, stop 
coming to class. 


A Look Ahead 


As we enter this advanced stage of 
adult education for farmers—a stage 
which is upon us whether we recognize 
it or not—it may help to summarize 
some of the ideas that seem to be 
crystallizing. These are some of them: 


1, Adult education for farmers should 
be recognized as a part of the total pro- 
gram of adult education. It would be 
short-sighted to assume that farmers 
are interested only in the solution of 
farm problems. Some groups may be 
more interested, for example, in a study 
of social, economic, and political prob- 
lems than in agricultural problems. The 
high school has been called “the peoples’ 
college.” It is the one institution best 


suited to meeting the educational needs ~ 


of adults as well as adolescents, In 
some situations, at least, adult farmer 
classes should constitute a part of the 
overall community program of adult 
education and the teacher of agriculture 
has the responsibility of seeing that they 


Farm t teaching 
(Continued from Page 132) 

which exists with relation to each man- 

agement problem. 

4. Secure a clean cut statement of the 
first problem to be solved on the case 
farm, then, using progressive methods, 
solve it. 

5. Assist each student to follow the 
same pattern in securing the necessary 
information and solving the comparable 
problem in his situation, thus trans- 
ferring the learning from the case farm 
situation to his own. 

6. Repeat the process with each prob- 
lem in each farm management area, as 
the students previously arranged. 

7. Follow up the solutions and give 
the assistance necessary to the imple- 
mentation of these new management 
plans on the farms. 

Previously it was illustrated how the 
students’ objectives might be secured 
and arranged and later suggested that 


are properly coordinated. At least one 
study carries the statement that adult 
farmer classes are most successful where 
other offerings are available as well. 


2. Adult farmer education must be 
recognized by teachers and administra- 
tors alike for what it is—an important 
and integral part of the secondary school 
program. Time must be allowed the 
teacher to do the job as it should be 
done. The situation can not be met by 
tacking on the adult program as though 
it were an afterthought. Some states 
are already allowing from two hours to 
a half-day of the teachers’ time for adult 
class instruction, or employing special 
teachers to devote their full time to the 
program. Teachers who are “spreading 
out too thin” should drop some of their 
unessential or non-functioning activities 
in order to find time for this most im- 
portant activity. 

3. Teacher training institutions and 
supervisors, recognizing the need for 
training teachers more thoroughly in 
adult farmer class techniques are taking 
steps to strengthen pre-service and in- 
service training programs. It is a com- 
mon practice to assign student teachers 
only to schools in which part-time and 
evening school classes are being con- 
ducted. Summer conferences, summer 
school courses, and small group con- 
ferences are being used as media for 
providing for. the up-grading of teach- 
ers in service. 

4. Visitation of the adult class mem- 
ber on the farm by the teacher has no 
satisfactory substitute. We have had 
our belief in this statement confirmed by 
the institutional-on-farm training pro- 
gram. We can not justify a failure to 
profit by this evidence. 


5. The many excellent studies that 
have been made in the area of adult 
farmer education may well be supple- 
mented with coordinated national studies 
dealing with such phases of the program 
as (1) criteria for evaluating successful 
adult farmer classes, (2) factors in- 
fluencing the adoption and continuous 
use of improved farming, practices by 
members of evening classes, and (3) 
methods best suited to. adult class in- 
struction. * 
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the farm management areas which these 
objectives would suggest should be ar- 
ranged by the class in the order in 
which they wish to study them. After 
consulting references and discussing 
their objectives, students arranged the 
areas as follows: 
1. Cooperatively Planning the Farm 
Management Course. 
2. Invoicing and Appraising Resources 
—classifying the Land. 
3. Selecting the Type of Farming. 
4. Planning the Cropping System. 
5. Planning the Livestock System. 
6. Planning Equipment and Power 
for the Farm. 
7. Planning the Most Efficient Use of 
Labor for. the Farm. 

8. Determining the Probable Receipts 

and Expenses on the Farm. 

9. Determining the Farm Family Liv- 

ing Costs. 

Determining a Method of Increas- 

ing the Farm Income. 

11, Planning a Yearly Program of 
Improvement. 

. Planning for Adjusting the Farm 
Business to Changing Economic 
Conditions. 

13. Determining a Satisfactory Farm- 

ing Arrangement. 

Determining Credit Sources and 

Uses. 

15. Planning an Insurance Program. 
16. Understanding Farm Law, Taxes, 
Deeds, Titles and Mortgages. 

To illustrate how an area would break 

down into problems, let us look at 

“Planning the Cropping System.” The 

first problem recognized in this area 

was stated by the class, “Is the present 
cropping system on the case farm satis- 
factory?” After this problem was solved, 
and each student had solved the com- 
parable problem in his situation, the 
second problem recognized was, “What 
cropping system should be followed on 
the case farm?” In solving this problem 
on the case farm, the class divided into 

committees. Each committee proposed a 

crop rotation and a field layout plan as 

a possibility for the case farm. The en- 

tire class then determined the factors 

which should be used in selecting the 
possibility best suited to the case farm. 

In all, sixteen factors were used in de- 

termining the committee recommenda- 

tion which was to be selected as the class 
conclusion. Quantities of feed produced, 
annual value of crops produced, annual 
cost of producing the crops, distribution 
of labor, and risk involved were some 
of the factors used. It can be readily 
seen that a possibilities-factors chart was 
used in solving this problem, one varia- 
tion of the problem-solving procedure. 

Not alone in teaching farm manage- 
ment, but in any situation where we 
find ourselves working with our most 
prized possession, the youth of our 
country, we néed to awaken to the 
realization that we are facing young men 
who are tired of the logical, cut and 
dried school drudgery to which they 
have been so long exposed. The majority 
of the details and facts, the extremely 
specific skills that we may teach, will be 
obsolete within a few years, but the 
general abilities and attitudes that we 
can develop through the use of a prac- 
tical, psychological method of saa 
will always be valuable. 
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“TTHAT’S one of them hook farmers, 
son. Never seen one of them make 
a go of it yet—no siree, you can’t learn 
to farm out of a bdok.” A statement 
similar to this was made by an old 
timer, a “dirt farmer,” in the early 
nineteen thirties. It sounds like a joke 
now, but in those days it was too often 
a true statement. It referred to men who 
graduated from agriculture schools and 
colleges, who never quite seemed to be 
able to combine the technical and the 
practical and come out with workable 
answers that paid off on the farm. 

Today, the good farmer and his books 
are inseparable. In fact, the “book 
farmer” of today seems to have solved 
the problem of taking technical informa- 
tion from any source, and making parts 
of it fit his everyday needs. 

There are many agencies responsible 
for this almost unbelievable progress. 
We salute all the agricultural and civic 
agencies who have devoted so much 
time and effort to encourage and assist 
our farmers. 

The Institutional On-Farm Training 
Program has contributed to the younger 
farmers in the past few years. The heart 
of the instruction that a trainee receives 
in this program is improved practices 
and skills in producing, managing, and 
marketing his crops and livestock. Here 
there is no gap between the theoretical 
and the practical. The teachings must 
be workable because many of the things 
taught are soon afterwards put into 
practice on the trainees’ farms. They 
must pay off; they do ‘pay off. The 
Florida veterans have taken the lead 
in many communities in the profitable 
production of crops and livestock. Now 
the “old timers” are looking over the 
fence with open eyes and asking ques- 
tions. Being a good farmer includes 
being a good citizen. Our training 
courses are set up to include instruc- 
tion and experience in leadership activi- 
ties. Our trainees are taught civic prob- 
lems, organizations, and problems in 
everyday living. 

A recent survey was made of a cross 
section of Florida classes. Some of the 
facts brought out by a summary of this 
survey are as follows: 

The average grade completed by our 
trainees in high school is the ninth. 
About one out of every three trainees 
has had at least one year of high school 
vocational agriculture. About one out 
of every 10 trainees has received at 
least one year of college. This gives an 
idea of the grade level with which we 
are working. 

An average of a bit more than one 
trainee out of every two classes (40 
men) is an officer in the Florida Farm 
Bureau. 

Over half of our class members are 
members of a veterans organization, and 
about one out of every twelve is an 
officer in the organization. 

An average of one trainee out of 
every six over the state is a member of 
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Veterans take over . 


R. R. DENSON, JR., Area Supervisor, 1.0.F. Training Program, Florida 


a local civic organization, or about two 
out of each class, which is exceptional 
for farmers. An average of over one 
trainee per class is an officer in a local 
civic club. 

Our men are active in church work 
and charity drives. About one out of 
every eight trainees holds a responsible 
church office. 

One out of every five trainees takes 
active part in local charity drives and 


projects for community betterment. 


The majority of the men receive both 
agricultural and non-agricultural maga- 
zines regularly. Most of them have home 
libraries started with at least ten books, 
about half of which are agricultural 
books. : 

Over fifty per cent of the trainees 
have accumulated twenty-five or more 
good farm bulletins for reference. 

About one out of every six trainees 
takes an active part in the local P.T.A. 
and school. 

Two-thirds of our men carry at least 
$1,000 life insurance and about one-third 


carry health insurance. 
(Continued on Page 137) 


Farm and home plan 


FRED H. CORNABY, Supervisor, Richfield, Utah 


Alte the first year’s operation of 

the Institutional On-Farm Training 
Program in Utah, which began in 1946, 
it was very evident that a long-time 
farming plan needed to be worked out 
for each enrolled trainee. The purpose 
of this plan was first té give guidance 
to the trainee himself by setting up 
definite planned objectives to be reached ; 
not only during his period of educational 
entitlement, but until the objectives are 
actually reached, be it three or ten 
years of actual farming. The second 
purpose of the plan was to inform the 
instructor as to just what each trainee’s 
actual farming objectives were and to 
render as much assistance toward the 
accomplishment of these objectives as 
possible. 

After using the trial and error method 
of experimentation in the field with 
various plans for a year, a satisfactory 
plan was agreed upon by the staff. This 
plan has now been in operation for more 
than two years. The first two pages of 
the fifteen-page farm management plan 
call for a hand drawing to scale, or an 
aerial photograph of the farming acre- 
age. On the field map each field is num- 
bered, and roadways, fence lines and 
irrigation ditches are indicated. 

The next page of the plan calls for 
a drawing to scale of the present farm- 
yard arrangement, and below this is a 
drawing with the proposed changes or 
new building plans inclu@ed. The thought 
here is that farmstead de¥elopment plans 
can best be planned 4&n@\ changed 
paper before construction actyally begins. 
Also; good farmstead planning re- 
duces chore labor, saves valuable farm- 
ing time, decreases fire hazards and 
makes the farm a safer place in which 
to live and work. 

The next portion of the book analyzes 
each field of the farm as to needs for 
leveling, drainage, fencingsnoxious weed 
infestation, etc., and likewise provides 
for a crop rotation plan for any number 
of years. A farm machinery and equip- 
ment analysis follows the field analysis 
with provisions for listing needed re- 
pairs and replaceme plats. 

Page 7 analyzes eacH farm building as 
to usage made of it, need for paint and 
repairs, fire protection requirements and 
a listing of any new building plans. Like- 


wise, on the bottom of page 7 the needs 
for farm credit are listed. Page 8 at- 
tempts to balance up the farm’s live- 
stock with the annual feed output. Page 
9 evaluates the size of the farming pro- 
gram on a productive man work unit 
basis. It also allows for enterprise ex- 
pansion and the proposed year for ac- 
complishment. 

Page 10 calls for a listing of the 
improved practices already adopted on 
the farm. The following page lists the 
improved practices to be adopted as 
located to increase farming efficiency. 
The final page to be completed calls for 
a listing of farm improvements to be 
made. Pages 14 and 15 are aids in com- 
pletion of the plan. 

The farm and home plan in Utah 
is worked out on the farm of each 
veteran trainee by mutual agreement be- 
tween instructor and trainee. As soon as 
the job is complete the farm manage- 
ment plan is kept by the veteran trainee 
in company with his farm record book, 
and only referred to by the instructor 
as the need arises. Experience has proved 
that the more time and energy the vet- 
eran spends in the plan’s completion, the 
more he will make use of it in his long- 
time farming operation. 

Not only is the farm and home plan 
used in the L.0.F. training program. In- 
structors of vocational agriculture are 
using it with the young farmers. With 
both programs it is encouraging sound 
planning on the farm before action. It 
serves as a sound directive for the 
farmer to follow. It also establishes a 
goal for the farmer to achieve. 

The information gathered in the farm 
and home plan provides the instructor 
with an invaluable source of classroom 
material for teaching by the problem- 
solving method. If the instructor uses 
this material in his instructional program 
he will be rendering assistance to those 
facing the problem and at the same time 
dealing with problems that are common 
within the area. Could there be a more 
practical farm management training pro- 
gram than for a young farmer to plan a 
balanced farming unit large enough to 
offer full employment and_ efficient 


enough to assure a fair return between 
cost of production and prices received? 
s 
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Tips for teachers 


G. H. SALISBURY, Teacher 
Sidney, New York 


Winning Floats 
OST of the 
usual money 

raising devices at 
our school are re- 
served for the 
junior and senior 
classes. The Future 
Farmers have been 
lucky in picking up 
ten dollars towards 
our needs through 
the annual “Night 
of Fun” or Hal- 
loween parade. 

Competition usually is very keen espe- 
cially since the numerous members of 
the Varsity Club and the scantily clad 
cheerleaders also are out for the coveted 
sawbuck which is the prize for the best 
parade feature. The prestige of winning 
is really important. Some organizations 
spend more than the prize is worth in 
order to “cop” it. 

Last year the F.F.A. easily took first. 
In fact when the Varsity Club saw our 
entry it withdrew. We had a Tractor 
Cavalcade. 

Our town is industrial. Few farms 
other than the subsistence type are 
adjacent to town. Therefore, when the 
idea of a Tractor Cavalcade was first 
brought up it met with strong opposi- 
tion and ridicule. More and more boys 
soon saw the light as tractor owner 
after tractor owner agreed to loan his 
machine for the parade. Before time for 
the parade more than enough tractors 
were assembled at the agriculture room 
for the event. 


To each radiator was affixed with 
baling wire an empty cardboard carton. 
Each carton had been painted previously 
with blue tempera water color. The 
opened end of the carton faced the 
radiator. The top, the two sides and the 
front of each carton bore in yellow one 
of the letters found in “Future Farmers 


6. H. Salisbury 


Fun and learning combined in practicing for the “Tractor Cavalcade.” 


of Sidney, N. Y.” We had extra tractors 
carrying F.F.A. banners and American 
flags. 

In single file with headlights gleaming 
the tractors at the end of the parade 
rounded the hotel corner into Main 
Street and won the hearts of the popu- 
lace and the much prized first award. 

The boys love it. Some tractors have 
been spoken for a whole year ahead. 
Each Greenhand and Young Farmer 
hopes to be at the wheel of a tractor 
at our next Cavalcade. 

Four years ago our Advanced Agricul- 
ture boys spent a great deal of after- 
school time bedecking a float. They used 
yards of material and intricately covered 
their conveyance. On the other hand, 
two or three sophomores had an idea 
and made it work. In a fraction of the 
time it took their older brothers they 
erected a two-by-four at front and rear 
of a farm trailer. Between these they 
strung poultry wire and through the wire 
wove the outline of a setting hen using 
light crepe paper. Appropriate posters 
bore brief slogans. 

The result—the elaborate offering of 
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the older boys took second place to 
originality and the float that carried 
a message more simply. 


Pipette Guard 


Not having had occasion to purchase 
glassware for some time, I was quite 
appalled at the prices charged. Here 
is a money saving tip I advance in the 
interest of agricultural science and your 
pocketbook. 

Cut off five or six inches of fine 
copper wire. Make a bight around the 
upper tube of a pipette leaving an inch 
or two of wire beyond the bight. Twist 
tightly the smaller end of wire as far 
as it will go around the pipette. Do 
likewise with the other end of the wire 
but at the other side of the enlarged 
section of the pipette. For a real neat 
job have both ends finish toward the 
enlarged portion of the pipette. 

The purpose of the wire guard is 
to prevent the instrument from rolling 
off a table and breaking. * 


Veterans take over 


(Continued from Page 136) 


Ninety per cent of the men have 
their own transportation, either a car or 
truck or both. ; 

Two-thirds of the trainees own farm 
tractors. Over two-thirds of our classes 
are organized with a set of officers and 
one-half of the classes hold regular 
monthly business meetings for leader- 
ship training. 

The average class in Florida holds 
some type of social activity five times 
per year. This is usually a fish-fry, 
chicken-fry, or picnic. 

About ‘one class out of every ten has 
some kind of athletic team organized. 

Florida trainees of the Institutional 
On-Farm Training Program, under the 
leadership of their teachers and with 
the aid of other agricultural agencies 
and civic clubs, are “taking over” the 
lead in producing and marketing crops 
and livestock efficiently. They are taking 
their places in leadership positions in 
their local communities. e 
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What emphasis in farm 
management teaching? 


(Continued from Page 124) 


farm decisions which they thought 
should be given attention in vocational 
agriculture programs and to delete any 
they did not regard as appropriate or 
important. Attention was focused on 
the all day high school group. In order 
to provide a means by which the relative 
emphasis these “evaluators” attached to 
the various areas could be asce-tained, 
each was asked to indicate the manner 
in which he would allocate 170 teach- 
ing days among the problem areas he 
was suggesting. 


The problems and the allocation of 
teaching time recommended by the two 
groups have been summarized into thir- 
teen broad problem areas. These prob- 
lem areas together with the recommended 
allocation of teaching time are given 
herewith. It should be pointed out that 
both groups were thinking in terms of 
Iowa farming when making their recom- 
mendations. Hence the problem areas 
outlined are most appropriate for corn- 
belt agriculture. 


Distribution of Time is Relative 
Not Absolute 

The relative emphasis suggested by 
the two groups of “evaluators” was not 
greatly different. Both groups would 
give the greatest emphasis to the eco- 
nomic problems involved in organizing 
the crop and livestock programs. The 
“successful farmer” group suggested 
that somewhat more emphasis be given 
to problems surrounding the efficient 
utilization of farm labor than was true 
for the association fieldmen. The latter 
group, however, placed greater emphasis 
on training in farm accounting and 
farm budgeting. , 

The study was not concerned with the 
proportion of all available teaching time 
that should be allocated to farm manage- 
ment problems. Hence the mean number 
of days allocated to each area in an 
absolute sense is of much less signifi- 
cance than the relative emphasis given 
each area. The 170 days (the approxi- 
mate number of teaching days in the 
school year) was used as the basis for 
making the time allocation because it is 
typical of the time devoted to farm 
management problems in many voca- 
tional agriculture programs. It pro- 
vided a somewhat more realistic basis 
upon which the respondents could pro- 
ceed than asking them to make a straight 
percentage allocation. The procedure em- 
ployed in the study does not reflect an 
attitude on the part of the authors that 
farm management should be regarded 
as a distinct subject that should re- 
ceive attention in a period set aside 
specifically for that purpose. Instead as 
suggested previously many phases of the 
subject can be given more meaning if 
they are integrated with the study of 
technical problems. 

The principles underlying the problem 
areas previously outlined for the most 
part are well developed and are set forth 
in an adequate manner in a wide range 
of reference materials. But methods by 
which the high school vocational agri- 

(Continued on Page 139) 
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Table 1. Evaluators’ Distribution of Time for Teaching Selected Problem 


Areas in Farm Management. 


<< 


Suggested Problem Areas 
in Farm Management 


m 


Successful Farm Business 
Farmers 


Ass'n Fieldmen 


— 


II. 


III, 


IV. 


VI. 


VII. 


VIII. 


IX. 


XI. 


XII. 


XIII. 


. Deciding on farming as an occupation: 


(weighing personal qualifications; requirements; 
comparing farming with other occupations; study- 
ing the financial and other requirements involved 
in getting established in farming.) 

Using farm leasing arrangements: 

(choosing between renting and owning; selecting 
the proper type of lease; arriving at leasing terms; 
drawing up leases and family farming 
agreements..) 

Using farm credit: 

(distinguishing between types of credit; selecting 
a source of credit; weighing the risks involved in 
using credit; budgeting costs and returns from the 
use of credit.) 

Buying a farm: 

(weighing the advantages and disadvantages of 
ownership ; estimating the prospective returns from 
a farm; determining the adequacy of buildings; 
estimating the costs associated with ownership; 
using the capitalization process; evaluating the 
location, community, markets and roads.) 


. Organizing the cropping system: 


(determining the most profitable level of soil con- 
servation and fertility maintenance; comparing 
the income producing ability of different crops; 
determining the costs associated with the production 
of various crops; selecting the most profitable com- 
bination of grain and forage in the rotation; 
estimating costs and returns from contouring and 
terracing; planning the field layout; making profit- 
able use of commercial fertilizer.) 


Organizing the livestock program: 

(determining feed, labor, and capital requirements 
for different types of livestock; evaluating the 
risks associated with different livestock enterprise ; 
timing the production of livestock.) 

Planning the farm power and machinery 
organization : ‘ 
(estimating machinery requirements; evaluating 
the returns from timeliness of operations; arriving 
at per unit cost of machine service; reducing ma- 
chine cost through increasing annual use; choosing 
between owning a machine and hiring a custom 
worker; arranging for cooperative ownership of 
machinery; selecting the size of machinery to buy; 
choosing between new and used machines.) 


Utilizing farm labor efficiently : 

(supervising hired labor; arriving at farm wage 
agreements; planning effective work patterns; 
organizing farm chore routines; distributing sea- 
sonal farm labor requirements.) 

Making efficient use of farm buildings: 
(determining cost and returns from buildings; 
choosing between alternative types of housing; 
providing flexibility in buildings; arranging build- 
ings and farm lots.) 


. Adjusting production and marketing to 


changing prices: 

(adjusting livestock production to seasonal and 
cyclical price patterns; formulating price expecta- 
tions; using outlook information; adjusting to 
public price and acreage control programs.) 


Adjusting to the risk involved in farming: 
(reducing risk; providing flexibility in production; 
diversifying to meet weather and price risk; using 
farm insurance.) 

Keeping farm accounts and analyzing the farm 
business : 

(selecting an accounting system; making entries; 
keeping production and feed records; summarizing 
the year’s business; interpreting and using farm 
accounts; analyzing the farm business.) 

Budgeting and planning the farm business: 
(obtaining information for budgeting purposes; 
estimating cost and returns from alternative farm 
plans; determining the opportunity cost of limited 
resources ; estimating the relationship between size 
and income.) 
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What emphasis in farm 
management teaching? 


(Continued from Page 138) 


culture student can be taught to apply 
economic principles in making farm 
decisions need development and improve- 
ment. 


Unfortunately the methods which have 
proved so successful in developing man- 
ipulative skills and in teaching im- 
proved production techniques are in- 
adequate in the farm management area. 
This is particularly true in the super- 
vised practice aspects of the program. 
For instance whereas the sow and litter 
project can provide an excellent exercise 
in selection, feeding and in disease and 
pest control, it does not provide train- 
ing in making a number of the important 
management decisions involved in hog 
production. In most instances sow and 
litter projects must be conducted on 
such a limited scale that students do not 
have an opportunity to get a realistic 
picture of the relationship between costs 
and size of enterprise. Many of these 
small enterprises are uneconomic if all 
inputs are charged at a market rate or 
are valued in terms of their opportunity 
cost. In addition, important enterprise 
relationships are frequently ignored 
where the supervised practice program 
must be built around one or two enter- 
prises. 


Comprehensive Farming Programs 
Help in Teaching Management 

One of the important management 
problems in an area where farms are 
multi-product units involves fitting the 
enterprises together. The vocational 
agriculture student who has only a sow 
and litter project does not face the prob- 
lem of timing his production period to 
avoid conflicts with other enterprises 
nor does he have to decide how to 
allocate feed supplies or limited capital 
among competing enterprises, Crop pro- 
duction projects centered around an 
individual crop become even more un- 
realistic because of the complex relation- 
ships existing between certain of the 
crop enterprises. Hence a _ supervised 
farming program should involve a 
typical combination of enterprises con- 
ducted on an economic scale to provide 
realistic. training in making farm man- 
agement decisions. The immediate ob- 
stacles to establishing this type of a 
farming program while the student is in 
school in most situations would be a 
lack of capital and time on the part of 
the student. But even where these factors 
did not preclude it, few parents would 
accept the risk of heavy financial loss 
involved in allowing the student sufficient 
independence to give him realistic prac- 
tice in decision making. 

Since circumstances do not permit the 
development with most students of 
farming programs of sufficient magni- 
tude and diversity to give practice in 
decision making on a realistic “whole 
farm” basis, traditional methods must 
be modified and new teaching devices 
developed if training in these important 
areas is to be effective. A number of 
possibilities merit greater trial. For in- 
stance, the use of a “class farm” may 
provide a decision making situation that 
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- Assistance needed by 


first-year teachers 


M. J. SGOTT and L. J. PHIPPS, Teacher Education, University of Illinois 


id beiees recognized problems of first-year 
-™ teachers of vocational agriculture 
should have number one priority for 
professional assistance. Teacher trainers 
cannot give a first year teacher effective 
assistance with a problem until he has 
recognized the problem. Teacher train- 
ers must start where their students are 
the same as other teachers. Of course, 
béginning teachers may be helped to 
recognize fundamental problems. 


History of Study 

It was this philosophy in the Division 
of Agricultural Education, University 
of Illinois, that motivated a study of the 
problems of beginning teachers in 1947- 
48. This study is reported in the August, 
1949, issue of the Agricultural Educa- 
tion Magazine. A graduate course for 
first-year teachers developed after this 
study indicated the many serious prob- 
lems of beginning teachers. This grad- 
uate course was offered to beginning 
teachers for the first time in 1950-51. 
The course is designed to assist begin- 
ning teachers think through and make 
satisfactory plans for solving the prob- 
lems which they encounter during their 
first year of teaching. Class sessions in- 


volve a two-day workshop in August 
for planning the program of activities 
of each beginning teacher for his first 
month of teaching high school boys. 
Problems encountered by the first-year 
teachers from the time they start work 
on July 1 to the date of the work shop 
are also discussed. The workshop is 
held on the campus, and teachers utilize 
this opportunity, while they are back on 
the campus, to obtain references and 
bulletins and to review books which 
they plan to add to the libraries in their 
departments. After this initial workshop 
of all first-year teachers, the teachers 
are divided into small groups based on 
the geographical location of their de- 
partments for future meetings of the 
course. Each of these small groups meets 
once a month for a late afternoon and 
evening session. These monthly meetings 
are devoted to the problems of the 
teachers and the discussions are long and 
furious. State supervisors are invited 
to participate in these meetings. An ex- 
perienced teacher may also be invited to 
participate in a meeting if a group of 
first-year teachers have a problem which 
they want to discuss with an experienced 
(Continued on Page 140) 


at least has some of the aspects of a 
whole farm unit. Students have an op- 
portunity to see the outcome of plan- 
ning in which they have had a part. 
Such a method has the weakness that at 
best each student can have only a minor 
voice in decision making. In addition 
the administration of such a project can 
make excessively heavy demands on the 
time of the instructor. Because of these 
limitations and because of the resources 
required and the risk involved we would 
expect the class farm method never to be 
used widely. Other arrangements may be 
worked out which overcome some of the 
aforementioned drawbacks. Every com- 
munity has interesting farms operated 
by capable managers that may be used 
as problem farms. Student committees 
can serve as “advisors” to the farmer. 
Cropping systems may be developed and 
livestock programs fitted to them. Alter- 
native programs may be tested through 
budgeting procedures. Farm accounts 
may be kept and a farm business analysis 
made at the close of the year. While the 


- student under most circumstances would 


not be provided an opportunity to see 
the soundness of his decisions tested by 
actual application he is at least provided 
a realistic situation for study. The farm 
operator may also serve as a valuable 
teaching resource through criticizing the 
recommendations made by students. 


Developing Father-Son Relationships 
In spite of certain*drawbacks, perhaps 
the chief reliance ‘for supervised practice 
in farm management should still center 
around the home farm. This would mean 


encouraging parents to give the student 
a small voice in the whole farm set-up 
in addition to more complete responsi- 
bility for a small segment of the farm 
business which typifies the now tradi- 
tional project. As the student matures, 
definite family farming agreements can 
be evolved. Success of this type of pro- 
gram is largely dependent upon intelligent 
and whole hearted support of the families 
involved. Most parents probably under- 
estimate the maturity of their young- 
sters and hence tend to be unnecessarily 
reluctant to give them a voice in deci- 
sions. This is probably the most con- 
vincing argument for supplementing 
practice on the home farm with work on 
a class farm or a problem farm* where 
the student’s thinking will be less under 
the domination of his parents. But under 
present day conditions it appears that 
most young farmers will have to begin 
their farming careers under some type 
of family farming agreement. Hence 
sooner or later they will face the prob- 
lem of developing effective working 
relationships with their families. Help- 
ing the student to secure a voice in the 
management of the farm business at an 
early date can thus serve the two-fold 
purpose of providing training in deci- 
sion making on a realistic unit as well as 
paving the way for an eventual family 
farming arrangement as the first step up 
the agricultural ladder. te 


Humility like darkness reveals the 
heavenly lights——Thoreau 
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Assistance needed by 
first year teachers 


(Continued from Page 139) 


teacher. Each teacher enrolled in the 
course is also visited at his school by 
an instructor of the course. 


Forty-eight teachers began their pro- 
fessional careers in vocational agricul- 
ture during the first semester of 1950- 
51. Of this group, forty-two were official- 
ly enrolled in the course for first-year 
teachers. The other six attended some 
of the meetings of the course and were 
visited by one of the two instructors of 
the course. 


Method of Collecting Data 

The first-year teachers were asked to 
record their problems and bring them 
to their class meetings. These problems 
served partly as a basis for the class 
discussions and partly as a guide in giv- 
ing individual help to the teachers dur- 
ing visits made by the instructors of 
the course to the schools where class 
members were teaching. 


The problems suggested by the be- 
ginning teachers in vocational agricul- 
ture were divided into problem areas 
and summarized as to frequency of 
occurrence. In some cases the wording 
of teachers was used in recording prob- 
lems for summarizing, but often the 
problems were reworded slightly in 
order that similar problems could be 
grouped together. 

A summary of these problems of be- 
ginning teachers is indicated in the 
following tables. 


Conclusions 

Beginning teachers of vocational agri- 
culture had problems which were dis- 
cussed in their undergraduate training 
courses rather thoroughly, but which 
had little meaning for them until they 
met the problems on their jobs. 

Many of the problems listed appear to 
be similar to those faced by experienced 
teachers. Peculiar situations in some 
communities seem to bring about specific 
problems which can only be answered 
in terms of local situations. Experienced 
teachers have often developed tech- 
niques for handling problems which 
appear to baffle many of the beginning 
teachers. 

There is a strong possibility that the 
undergraduate teacher training pro- 
gram had an effect on a beginning teach- 
er’s ability to recognize his problems. 
This could mean that the more emphasis 
placed on certain phases of the cur- 
riculum in agricultural education, the 
more capable the students are in recog- 
nizing specific problems connected with 
these phases of agricultural education. 

The summary indicates that the be- 
ginning teachers recognize a wide va- 
riety of specific problems. It seems clear, 
from the study, that the beginning teach- 
ers generally felt inadequate in their 
quest for teaching materials and their 
ability to file such materials for future 
use. The general area of the F.F.A. ap- 
peared to be clouded with problems for 
the beginning teachers. This may have 
been due to the difficulty of handling 
such problems adequately in campus 
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courses; or because their student teach- 
ing centers did not provide many oppor- 
tunities for them to work with local 
F.F.A. chapters. 

The list of problems submitted by the 
beginning teachers clearly indicates the 


need for a course for first-year teachers. 
The entire profession should be inter- 
ested in the trials, tribulations, and suc- 
cesses of beginning teachers. Beginning 
teachers carry the torch of progress and 
improvement in agricultural educatione 


Tasie I. Summary of Problems of Forty-Two Beginning Teachers by Problem Areas 


Problem Areas 


Total Returns 

Selecting, Securing, and Filing Educational Materials 56 
F.F.A. 55 
Supervised Farming 42 
Student Behavior and Guidance 41 
Course Materials and Teaching Methods 32 
Buildings and Facilities 32 
Veterans 29 
Adult-Farmer Classes 28 
Advisory Councils 26 
Organization of Time 25 
Farm Shop 23 
Administration of Vocational Agriculture Program 20 
Relationships 16 
Evaluation 11 
Young Farmer Education 5 

Total Problems 441 


TaBLeE II. Problems of Forty-Two Beginning Teachers in Selecting, Securing, 
and Filing Educational Materials 


Problems 


Number of Teachers 
Listing the Problem 


Books (selecting and purchasing) 


Improving the filing system 


Magazines (selecting and ordering) 


Requisitioning materials 


Providing more slide films and movies 


Obtaining tools and equipment 


Budget too low 


Finding reference materials 


Determining what shop tools are needed 


Lack of reference materials 


Inventorying materials in the department 
ther 


Total 


| WNNNN &FNNNWO 


TasieE III. Problems of Forty-Two Beginning Teachers in the Area of 
The Future Farmers of America 


Problems 


Number of Teachers 


Other 


Listing the Problem 

Raising funds for the F.F.A. 10 
Developing an F.F.A. program of work 7 
Developing more interest in the F.F.A. 7 
Planning initiations and degree work 5 
How to get more participation and student responsibility on committees ...... 5 
Improving conduct at F.F.A. meetings 3 
Organizing and planning F.F.A. trips—“Kansas City” or the “International” 2 
Creating interest in keeping an F.F.A. scrapbook 2 
Organizing the F.F.A. in a new department 2 
Obtaining the F.F.A. manual and paraphernalia 2 
Determining who is eligible for the Chapter Farmer degree ......................-.- : 

Total 55 


Taste IV. Problems of Forty-Two First-Year Teachers in the Area of 
Supervised Farming 


Problems 


Number of Teachers 
Listing the Problem 


Improving record books 


7 


How to develop interest in the understanding of a broad program 


of vocational agriculture 


Working with town boys or boys without adequate facilities 
Improving effectiveness of farm visitation 
Securing wholesome cooperation from dad 


Managing a chain-gilt program 


Sectional fair entries 
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TasLE IV—(Continued) 


‘Number of Teachers 
Problems Listing the Problem 


Registration of project animals 
Obtaining more improvement projects 
Managing school land 
Starting programs of supervised farming 
Other 


| PNNNN 


Total 


Tasie V. Problems of Forty-Two Beginning Teachers in the Area of 
Student Behavior and Guidance 


Number of Teachers 
Problems Listing the Problem 


“Discipline” or improving behavior of students -.... . 
Reducing the number of town boys or boys lacking interest in 

agriculture who are enrolled in an agriculture course 
Working with upper-class boys in Agriculture I. 
Reducing the amount of talking which interrrupts class 
Coping with individual differences of students 
Other 


— 
»| CNNON OC 


Total 


Tasie VI. Problems of Forty-Two Depeeion Teachers in the Area of 
Course Materials and Teaching Methods 


Number of Teachers 
Problems Listing the Problem 


Developing course outlines . 
Planning teaching units and preparing daily lesson plans 
Planning and conducting field trips 
Teaching a small class 
Teaching parliamentary procedure . 
Student notebooks (what should be required?) 
How to teach soil testing , 
Non-vocational agriculture course planning 
Other 


«| ANNNN WUD 


Total 


Taste VII. Problems of Forty-Two Beginning Teachers in the Area of 
Buildings and Facilities 


Number of Teachers 


Problems Listing the Problem 
Lack of storage space 5 
Need more tools ' . 4 
Obtaining more efficient janitor service 4 
Arrangement of facilities . . 3 
Getting the interior of the building painted 2 
Need laboratory facilities . 2 
Competition for shop space—bus storage, girls P.E. showers —.....-.-..------------- 2 
Other _ 


Total 32 


TABLE VIII. Problems of Forty-Two Beginning Teachers in the Area of the 
Institutional On-Farm Training 


Number of Teachers 
Problems Listing the Problem 


Using forms and reports 6 
nizing veterans program . 
Behattne off the veranda yer their attitude toward fulfilling 
V.A. requirements . 
Administering the veterans program (selecting teachers and secretary) —..... 
Entering the students in the veterans program 
Acceptable standards for self-employed veterans ' 
Assisting veterans with reports to V.A. (getting payments, financial reports) 
ther 
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xl 


Total 


(Five tables included in the manuscript were omitted. Editor) 
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An experimental 
grass plot 


JAMES YARDLEY 
Instructor of Veterans 
Panguitch, Utah 


About one year ago the United 
States Department of Agriculture 
Council decided that an experimental 
grass plot was needed in Panguitch 
Valley to determine the best adapted 
and the most productive grasses for 
dry ranges and similar ranges where 
limited irrigation may be possible. 

The Young Farmer’s Organization 
was asked to co-operate with the USDA 
Council. Together they selected a site 
and immediately began working the 
ground. 


The month prior to planting, the 
area was cleared of brush, marked off in 
furrows about twenty-eight inches apart, 
and irrigated. The first irrigation was 
applied about the third or fourth of 
April, 1950, and a second irrigation was 
applied two days after the seeding was 
completed, which was about the eight- 
eenth of April. The area was divided 
into four parts called blocks 1, 2, 3, and 
4. Another irrigation was applied about 
a month later on blocks 1 and 2, while 
blocks 3 and 4 were irrigated twice at 
monthly intervals. 

The fence building and the plowing 
were done by the Young Farmers; the 
clearing of the ground, preparing of the 
seed bed, planting the plots, and irrigat- 
ing were carried out by the USDA 
Council. The seed and assistance for 
planting were furnished by the Great 
Basin Research Center. 


Ten species of grass were planted in 
separate plots in each of. the 4 blocks 
making ten plots in each block seeded to 
a different kind of grass. A mixture 
was planted once within each of the 4 
blocks. The plots consisted of four rows 
spaced approximately twenty - seven 
inches apart. 


Cooperative Evaluation 

Mr. A. Perry Plummer, the Range 
Conservationist of Great Basin Research 
Center, rated the grasses after one 
growing season. He stated in his estima- 
tion this plot was one of the best young 
plantings that had been his experience 
to rate. He attributed the excellent 
success to the splendid manner in which 
the details had been carried out by those 
in charge of the experiment. The two 
crested wheatgrass strains and the tall 
oatgrass produced a considerable amount 
of good seed. 

The reason for this experimental plot 
was to show the farmers of Garfield 
County what might be done ‘on the 
thousands of acres of arid ground. This 
area may be revegetated by. artificial 
seeding, and if it is, it will mean thou- 
sands of dollars to farmers in the area. 

® 


The average salary of teachers, prin- 
cipals and supervisors is estimated at 
$2,750 for 1948-49 compared with $2,254 
two years earlier. 
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Aerial photogra 


(Continued from Page 125) 
many of them asked if we would take 
pictures of their farms. 


On subsequent flights we found that 
there are some things to keep in mind 
in order to get the best pictures. Gen- 
erally speaking, the shutter speed of the 
camera should be set as fast as possible, 
depending on camera, film and light 
conditions. We use 1/400 of a second 
under general circumstances. The reason 
for this is that during the heat of the 
day in summer, when most pictures of 
this type are taken, convection air cur- 
rents cause what is called “rough” or 
“bumpy” flying. This motion of the plane 
causes the camera to move on a hori- 
zontal axis in relation to the objective, 
thus the necessity for the fast shutter 
speed. 

At first we used a rather fast film, 
Super XX, which is an excellent film 
for use with a fast shutter speed. How- 
ever, this film proved too grainy and 
detail was lost when an enlarged print 
was made. A slower film with a rating 
of 50 is finer grained and has been more 
satisfactory. 

It is important that panchromatic film 
be used as it is sensitive to green which 
is a predominant color in farm views. 

Vibration is another factor one must 
guard against. The camera must not 
touch any part of the plane and it is 
best if the photographer’s arms do not 
rest on the plane. The camera should not 
be held out directly into the air blast 
from the propeller. This can cause 
serious damage to some types of cam- 
eras, and is almost sure to cause enough 
vibration of the camera, or even of the 
film within the camera, to ruin the 
sharpness of the picture. 

We have used several different types 
of airplanes for aerial photography and 
find that a cabin type, high wing mono- 
plane is best for this type of photog- 
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The crew ready for work. The author is on the left. 


raphy. And the slower the plane will 
fly under complete control, the more 
satisfactory it is. The Piper Cub and 
the Aeronca Champion are excellent 
photographic planes. We prefer the 
Aeronca Champion because of its room- 
iness. In this plane the photographer 
should sit in the front seat on an extra 
cushion or two and aim his camera out 
of the open window. Shooting through 
closed windows is not satisfactory. The 
pilot should fly to the desired position 
for the picture and when the photog- 
rapher aims his camera he should slow 
the plane as much as possible and hold 
it in a slip until the picture is taken. By 
doing this the movement past the ob- 
jective is greatly reduced and the 
altitude of the plane is such that the 


wont 


photographer merely needs to aim his 
camera out of the window and shoot. 

While trying to point out some things 
that we have learned in getting the best 
pictures possible, I hope I have not dis- 
couraged anyone from trying to get and 
use aerial pictures. Very good pictures 
have been taken by rank amateurs with 
inexpensive cameras. Those who use 
colored 2” by 2” slides will find that 
they can get excellent aerial views with 
their 35mm. cameras. 

I hope that many agriculture instruc- 
tors will try the use of aerial pictures 
in the classroom. I am convinced that 
it is one of the best means of stimulat- 
ing interest in home farm problems and 
a practical tool for use in helping the 
boy to study and solve his problems. @ 


The centralized high school 
and vocational agriculture 


J. C. LANE, Teacher, Brooksville, Florida 


F WE as educators believe that real 
education is the sum total of one’s 
experience, then it must follow that to 
broaden these experiences in the lives of 
youth makes for a well-educated person. 
Not many years ago it was the popular 
conception that an educated person was 
one who had a vast store of knowledge, 
facts, figures and statistics. This was a 
natural assumption inasmuch as it was a 
direct throwback to the days of the old 
Latin Grammar school and its stern 
schoolmaster with his hickory stick. The 
very first high schools in this country 
followed this general pattern in that 
knowledge was imparted for its own 
sake and not for the development of the 
whole child as we see him today. 
Under this setup, the English teacher 
was interested only in sentence structure, 
parts of speech, conjugation of verbs, 


etc., while the science teacher was in- 
terested only in formulas and laboratory 
experiments. The history teacher was 
concerned only with names, dates, battles 
and places with no relationship whatso- 
ever to the real needs of boys and girls. 
This was true not long ago in almost 
all the high schools. Each classroom 
was a separate and distinct entity within 
itself. 

Pity the poor boys during these times 
who were enrolled in agricultural classes ! 
These were the dullards or mentally 
retarded, and the boys who could not 
behave themselves in other classes. In 
other words, these first classes were 
made up of rejects, both socially and 
academically. Not only were the stu- 
dents considered in a lower caste, but 
the instructor of agriculture was not 
on an equal footing with the other staff 


members of the school. The least desir- 
able location often went to the agricul- 
tural classes and their needs were con- 
sidered last, if at all. 


As the philosophy of education has 
changed in the past two decades so 
has the position of vocational agricul- 
ture. Today we find vocational agricul- 
ture on an equal footing with all 
academic subjects offered in the modern 
secondary school. In fact, in many of 
our smaller rural communities voca- 
tional agriculture is considered of vital 
importance in the educational program. 

The centralization of our modern 
secondary schools has also resulted in 
a greater number of boys being eligible 
for enrollment in vocational agriculture 
classes. Many of our schools that oper- 
ate departments of vocational agricul- 
ture at present would not be able to do 
so if it were not for the centralized 
setup. Because of this we are now 
meeting the needs of more youngsters 
than ever before. 

Centralization in the secondary schools 
has brought about many changes that 
have proved to be of great value in the 
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development of our present-day voca- 
tional agriculture programs. However, it 
has brought with it certain conditions 
that are somewhat undesirable to the 
pupil or the program; namély, lack of 
time at home for supervised farming and 
lack of time at school for exploring 
fully all of the student’s interests. 
Probably one of the greatest problems 
the agricultural student is confronted 
with is the lack of time to carry on a 
well-rounded, supervised farming pro- 
gram. Many boys leave home early in 
the morning and return late in the 


afternoon since they live wa stances 
from school. 

In our modern schools there are mary 
activities competing for the student’s 
time and interest. No boy can do his 
best as an agricultural student when his 
time and interest are divided between so 
many activities. 

In the last analysis, the advantages of 
centralization far out-weigh the incon- 
veniences and the position of vocational 
agriculture has never been stronger than 
it is at the present time. * 


Characteristics of superior teachers 
of vocational agriculture 


. « « & principal’s point of view 


N. L. DILLARD, Principal, Yanceyville, North Carolina 


HE rural schools of North Carolina 
must of necessity depend for the 
greater part, upon agriculture for their 
very existence. This statement, though 
simply constructed and simple in mean- 
ing, carries with it implications and con- 
notations which should register a depth 
of significance to teachers of vocational 
agriculture far beyond the comprehen- 
sion of the average individual. This 
statement is true, however, because the 
rural school is a product of the human 
and material resources in which it is 
located. Beyond these resources, human 
and material, the rural school dare not 
and cannot go. The thoughtful principal, 
then, is diligently concerned and is care- 
ful to weigh and to evaluate his school 
program in the light of his resources. 


Patterns of Maturity 

From the point of view of the rural 
school principal, the teacher of voca- 
tional agriculture has a real and valuable 
contribution to make in that what he 
does, or does not do affects the total 
on-going program of the school. This 
being the case, and supposing that the 
vocational agriculture teacher is well 
trained with a strong background of in- 
formation, what are some of the traits, 
characteristics, or qualities which the 
principal might expect to see in this 
teacher? Expressed simply, he would 
expect to see behavioristic patterns of 
maturity. What are some of the signs? 
First, a mature person has developed suf- 
ficient social skills to provide him a 
feeling of adequacy in social situations. 

A teacher with a strong background 
of information who has so little social 
poise that he is unable to go to the 
home of one of his pupils for dinner, 
or who constantly makes the wrong 
approach in dealing with his young 
and adult farmers, lacks the poise neces- 
sary to carry forward a progressive and 
aggresive farm program in his com- 
munity. 

Secondly, the principal wishes to see 
on the part of this teacher a willingness 
to accept himself and his program as 
having worth. When he has respect for 
his own personality, he ceases imitating 


others. When he is convinced in his 
own mind that his own program has 
merit he ceases being overly concerned 
about what other teachers are doing. It 
simply means that in his own mind 
and in his own way he has set up cer- 
tain objectives for himself. These ob- 
jectives are based upon the needs of his 
students and adult farmers and are 
revised from time to time in the light 
of conclusive evidence of the needs of 
the student and adult farmers. Thus, in 
proportion as he is able to show signs of 
this quality or trait is there evidence of 
the mature teacher. 


A third characteristic of the mature 
teacher of vocational agriculture is his 
ability to be self-directing. This implies 
the ability to work out for one’s self the 
solution to the many problems which 
confront him daily. A mature person 
dislikes being told what to do, on the 
other hand he wants to work out for 
himself the best solution. An immature 
person depends upon others for guidance 
and direction and as a result is de- 
pendent upon the whims and attitudes 
of others. Problem solving techniques 
are basic skills of the mature person. 
As children when facing difficult prob- 
lems, we turn to our elders for counsel 
and guidance expecting them to solve 
our difficulties. As we became older we 
accepted greater responsibility for the 
solving of our problems. Terefore, a 
teacher who must always depend upon 
the principal or other superiors for the 
making of his decisions is likely to 
be an immature person. Intelligient deci- 
sions then are the traits of the mature 
person. 


A fourth characteristic of maturity is 
willingness to accept reality. The voca- 
tional agriculture teacher must con- 
stantly ask himself, what is the real 
situation. Should he fail to do this, 
there is the possibility that his program 
will fail to meet the needs of his par- 
ticular community. Too, he often has 
limited facilities and equipment. Here 
he must realize that he cannot have all 
of the equipment he wants, but, on the 
other hand, he must make the most 
effective use of the materials and facili- 
ties that are available. Maturity involves 
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“facing the realities of the existing en- 


vironment, knowing our own short- 
comings, weaknesses and strength and 
working with our full talents to achieve 
the kind of reality we desire. 

A fifth indication of teacher maturity 
which the teacher of vocational agri- 
culture must by all means possess is the 
ability to work cooperatively with other 
members of the school staff. There are 
teachers who must be the “stars” of the 
show, they can only perform well when 
everyone stands back and gives them 
the “right of way.” Like a child, this 
type of teacher in his immature mind 
seeks praise, recognition, and identifica- 
tion as a means of satisfying an inner 
craving. He is unable to work with 
others and share with others the credit 
for a program. There are others whose 
capabilities would certainly make a dis- 
tinct contribution to his efforts but to 
call upon them for assistance would in- 
dicate a weakness on his part, therefore, 
he “muddles” through rather than call 
for aid. The mature teacher not only 
calls for help when he needs it, but he 
also plans his-program in the light of 
the total school program thereby re- 
ducing to a minimum unnecessary con- 
fusion and conflicts. He sees himself as 
making a contribution to the group and 
the on-going process of the entire 
school. 


Effective Public Relations 

Finally, teachers of vocational agricul- 
ture can do two things in the field of 
public relations if they are mature in 
their attitude. First, they can and should 
let the public know what they are doing; 
secondly, because of their wide contacts 
they often have opportunities to in- 
terpret to the public the policies of the 
school in a favorable light. These two 
complement and supplement each other, 
for it is clearly seen that if the public 
is aware of their programs and at the 
same time looks at the overall program 
in a favorable light, the teachers of 
vocational agriculture have a more 
wholesome atmosphere in which to work. 
Therefore, if the teachers are mature in 
outlook and attitude they are not only 
concerned with their own programs, but 
will create favorable public sentiment 
for the total school program with a 
firm conviction that they will be the 
ultimate beneficiaries. 


From the principal’s point of view 
then these are the qualities of the mature 
teacher of vocational agriculture; (1) 
Social Adequacy; (2) A Willingness to 
Accept Himself and His Program as 
having Worth; (5) The Ability to be 
Self-Directing; (4) A Willingness to 
Accept Reality; (5) A Willingness to 
Work Cooperatively with Other Staff 
Members; and (6) The Creation of 
Favorable Publicity for his Own as well 
as the Total School Program. a 


We who work with the mind and the 
spirit are surrounded by unlimited riches, 
As John Ruskin pointed out, “Not what 
you have, but what you love, determines 


your wealth.” s 


Exchange of ideas solves hard prob- 
lems. 
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